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The proposed mining 
law has aroused much 
discussion; a_ recent 
letter is printed under 
“What Others Think”’ 
this week. Also, T. T. 
Read, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, indi- 
cates one or two more 
shortcomings in the 
curricula of our Ameri- 
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TYPICAL SECTION THRU Roller Track 
ROLLER TRACK TYPE FEEDER © 
ead Type 





With this feeder, large diameter rollers take the place 
of the usual rail track and support the carrying run 
of the chain. The rollers are carried on cross shafts 
mounted in solid bearings which rest on the steel 
framework. Spaced at close intervals the rollers are 
placed and so designed that the load is carried thru 
the side links of the chain. This arrangement relieves 
the otherwise severe wear on the small chain rollers. 
With this design the rollers are engaged only when 
passing around the sprockets. This feeder is built in 
widths up to 60 inches and in any length to suit re- 
quirements. 


For severe service choose an S-A Feeder. If the stand- 
ard types do not meet the needs, our engineers will 
alter the design to meet the needs of the customer. 


Write Immediately for Specifications 
and Prices 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois 
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The General Condition of Business 


RECENT ADDRESS by Herbert P. Howell, vice- 

president of the National Bank of Commerce, sum- 
marizes the present business situation as distinctly a 
“two-sided proposition,” in which both the optimist and 
the pessimist can cite plenty of facts to prove their 
respective positions. He believes, however, that the 
favorable factors outnumber the unfavorable; and that 
although we are not going to experience a great business 
revival or boom, we can beyond question expect the 
gradual shaping of events toward improved and more 
stable business conditions. At the end of 1921 business 
conditions were in his opinion much better than they 
were at the beginning of the year; and Mr. Howell pre- 
dicts that they will be better at the end of 1922 than 
they are now, provided always that common sense and 
conservatism govern business policies, all of which is 
entirely likely and, indeed, almost inherent in existing 
conditions. 

Banking conditions are sound. The country has a 
sufficient gold reserve for its credit structure, under 
existing practices and theories. In view of the terrible 
lessons which have been so forcibly impressed upon the. 
world by various conditions now existing on the Con- 
tinent, as to the effects of abandoning a gold standard, 
there will doubtless be no danger of our bankers getting 
far away from a metal security. 

During 1921, extravagance, private and corporate, 
has decreased, and there has been a tendency to return 
to the practices of economy. The public in particular 
has refused to buy at unduly high prices, and a lot of 
speculative middlemen have gone to the wall, thereby 
clearing up the industrial and financial situation. But 
the public will buy if it has reason to believe that it 
can get its money’s worth. 

The darker elements in the business complex, Mr. 
Howell points out, are the irregularly scattered too high 
costs and excessive wages which still prevail and which 
must yet be deflated. Then there is the burden of taxa- 
tion, which, however, has become slightly ameliorated by 
the new tax law. Manufactured goods have not fallen 
so rapidly in price as have farm products, with the re- 
sultant period of difficulty and misfortune to those who 
till the soil and produce our food and the raw materials 
of our clothing. 

Mr. Howell does not point out that the miner is in 
the same situation and for the same reason. Why is 
it that this one of the most essential elements in our 
industrial complex is ordinarily overlooked by our econ- 
omists, business men, and bankers? We suspect that it 
is simply because we have a Department of Agriculture, 
but have as yet not been able to secure an adequate 
independent organization for mining, in our Federal 
Government representation. There is not only the De- 
partment of Agriculture but the “agricultural bloc” in 
Congress, which seems to be a better organized unit than 
the mining industry possesses. 


Transportation and Mines 


HE RAILROAD COMMITTEE of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has recommended that the Presi- 
dent appoint a Commissioner General of Transportation, 
such appointment to be confirmed by the Senate. His 
duties, as proposed by the committee, and as set forth 


in information received from Washington, would be as 
follows: 


To keep himself informed of the transportation needs of 
the country and make such recommendations as he may find 
will be for the public interest and that would tend to co- 
ordinate the administration of laws and that would make 


possible the articulation and economic use of all transporta- 
tion facilities. 


To ascertain and report conflicting or inharmonious 
functions and rulings that cannot be so reconciled 
by administrative practices as to promote the general de- 
velopment of the co-ordinated system. 

To be notified of all hearings, to be entitled to be heard 
and to produce evidence that will tend toward a result that 
will promote and facilitate the continuous development of 
interstate transportation adequate and efficient to meet the 
needs of the country. 


To render all possible assistance to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in facilitating and advancing the con- 
solidation of railroads. 

To be authorized to grant Federal charters to corpora- 
tions proposing to engage in interstate transportation by 


land, water, or air, and to convert state corporations into 
Federal corporations. 


Such functions, of course, involve funds, a working 
force, and adequate office arrangements; in fact, what 
is proposed essentially is a Department of Transporta- 
tion, except that the head, instead of being called Sec- 
retary, will be called Commissioner General, a title 
which recalls that of Attorney General. Such a Com- 
missioner General, it goes without saying, would natu- 
rally be, in effect, one of the President’s advisors. 

We indorse the recommendation of the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee. The transportation business of 
the country is too important to go without especial 
care and consideration. As we have remarked before, 
something like 60 per cent of the freight carried by 
American railroads is normally the product of our min- 
ing and mineral industries. We are, therefore, intensely 
concerned in anything which will promote better service 
and reduce its cost. It is interesting to note that the 
idea of consolidation of roads is advanced in one of the 
topics proposed by the committee. The pendulum is swing- 
ing back from the Roosevelt days of “trust-busting.” 

The recommendation as to the railroads applies, too, 
to the great mining business of the country, for which 
we are asking also special representation. And we are 
quite willing to follow the clever lead of the Chamber of 
Commerce and ask for the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner General of Mines, if that will make enactment of 
the necessary legislation any easier for Congress and the 
President. “A rose by any other name.” It is the sub- 
stance that we ask for, and that we are entitled to have. 
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Free Zones 


S A FURTHER STEP in promoting the foreign 

commerce of this country, bills are now before both 
houses of Congress authorizing the establishment of 
so-called free zones in ports of the United States. 
These are places of limited extent which are exempt 
from the customs laws as affecting goods destined for 
re-export. For instance, were there a free zone in the 
port of New York, a cargo of barytes might be received 
and trans-shipped to various countries in Central or 
South America without the payment of the customary 
duty. Only in case the material were to find an outlet 
in the United States would the duty be charged. Such 
free zones have proved great aids to commerce in 
Europe, where possibly the free port of Hamburg 
achieved the greatest prominence. 

Among the advantages which are expected to result 
are an increased trans-shipment trade to American 
ports, with an attending improvement in ocean serv- 
ices; facilities for extensive consignment markets for 
dutiable raw materials and semi-manufactured goods; 
an improvement in port facilities; and a more workable 
and economical arrangement than is provided by the 
present system of bonded warehouses and drawbacks. 

Opponents of the measure argue that the United 
States is so isolated from other large countries that 
the project would not be so successful as in Europe; 
that friction would arise as to the situation of the free 
zones; that such zones would promote commerce rather 
than manufacturing; and, possibly most important of 
all, that foreign producers would get business away 
from American producers by having stocks readily 
available in American ports. 

Our mineral industries would probably not be affected 
directly to any extent, but we believe that this method 
of stimulating our foreign commerce is a sound one 
and that it is to be encouraged. A thriving foreign 
trade has helped to make Great Britain the great em- 
pire that she is, and had much to do with the prosperity 
of Germany before the war. 


What Should the “Journal”? Cover? 


NE OF OUR CIRCULATION MEN has just gone 

through Engineering and Mining Journal for 1921 
to see what it contains and to classify its contents. As 
a unit of measurement, he reduced the total contents 
to the terms of textbooks of the standard-page size, and 
here is what he tabulated, stated in the order of vol- 
umes, showing what the Journal has most stressed: 
Current mining events, 6 books of 350 pages each; 
metal marketing, 3 books of 300 pages each; mining 
methods, 2 books of 350 pages each; mine legislation, 
economics, and statistics, 2 books of 325 pages each; 
milling and metallurgy, 2 books of 325 pages each; 
mining society meetings and transactions, 1 book of 450 
pages; petroleum geology and production, 1 book of 
425 pages; non-metallic minerals, their mining and 
marketing, 1 book of 350 pages; facts for the investor, 
1 book of 300 pages; “Who’s Who” in metal mining, 
1 book of 272 pages; geology, prospecting, welfare, and 
safety, 1 book of 250 pages; new mining equipment, 1 
book of 150 pages. 

Now, this should mean something to you, as it did to 
us. It shows the volume of carefully selected and edited 
material we print, with an eye always to timeliness and 
authority. What about the proportionate space we have 
given to each subject? For we do not anticipate that 


any one will say that we have not given enough volume 
of material. In other words, are we properly balanced? 
We are studying the matter ourselves, and we would 
appreciate it if any or every subscriber who reads this 
editorial would write us his conclusions. Do we put too 
much emphasis on up-to-the-minute mining news? Are 
we going in too strongly on marketing problems and 
news, or should we go in more strongly for this? Have 
we not given enough stress to mining geology? In other 
words, how can we modify our current program so as to 
make a better all-round balance, considering always the 
wide diversity of material among the many groups that 
we represent? Have we given enough space to ore dress- 
ing and metallurgy—in proportion, we mean? Look 
over last year’s menu and let us have your ideas as to 
the grub for 1922. 





Economic Mineralogy 


CERTAIN BRANCHES of Old World society there 
is a distinct line of demarcation between a profession 
and a trade. He who chooses a profession adds honor 
and dignity to his family name, but the one who follows 
a trade introduces a sordidness that brings blushes of 
shame to the countenance of his proud family. Is there 
not possibly a faint reflection of this same tendency in 
the distinction made between “pure science” and “prac- 
tical science’? The use of the word “pure” in this con- 
nection indicates the once-prevalent idea that the prac- 
tical application of a science to the solution of every-day 
economic problems hurls that science from its high es- 
tate and drags it in the mire. Thus the advocate of 
“pure” science throws up his hands in dismay when the 
word “economic” is placed before his favorite subject. 

Fortunately, this idea of a study of natural science 
as an end in itself is gradually giving place to the 
broader concept of a double purpose, a means of mental 
discipline and scholastic attainment, and at the same 
time a means of rendering practical service to humanity 
in improving material conditions, thus elevating man- 
kind to a higher plane of living. The tendency toward 
maintaining this so-called purity has led some institu- 
tions of learning to over-emphasize academic aspects of 
the natural sciences, with consequent neglect of prac- 
tical application. 

Mineralogy has suffered considerably in this respect. 
An elaborate classification scheme, based on chemical- 
morphological properties, is presented to elementary 
elasses; then in order that no blank space be left in this 
outline, the course is made to include all the common 
minerals and many uncommon ones. Economic geol- 
ogists and mining engineers of many years’ experience 
have never seen, except in a museum or a college collec- 
tion, many of the minerals studied during their first 
elementary course in mineralogy. Furthermore, so 
much ground is covered in a brief time that study is 
confined to a limited number of specimens of each 
variety. Thus a student may associate with a mineral 
certain features, such as color or form of the particular 
specimen studied, features which may be quite inade- 
quate to characterize a mineral of diversified forms. 
Greater familiarity with a small number of the more 
important minerals would supply the student with a 
practical working knowledge which could readily be en- 
larged to embrace additional minerals as the occasion 
demanded. 

A paper entitled “A Plea for Economic Mineralogy,” 
presented at the recent meeting of geologists and miner- 
alogists at Amherst, Mass., emphasizes some of the 
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weaknesses that exist in teaching mineralogy. It was 
pointed out that the shortcomings fall in two classes. 
In the first place, insufficient emphasis is placed on the 
relative abundance or rarity of different minerals. In 
the second place, in dealing with those that are abun- 
dant, a marked failure is to be noted in sufficiently 
differentiating between those that are of great economic 
importance and those that have little or no commercial 
value. The standard textbook, Dana’s “System of 
Mineralogy,” affords abundant examples of these ten- 
dencies. As an illustration of the first, more descriptive 
space is devoted to sternbergite than to chalcocite; and, 
in the group of common and abundant minerals, the sec- 
ond tendency is in evidence where a space of three pages 
is devoted to the valuable kaolinite, and five pages to 
the worthless epidote. 

From a strictly morphological point of view the 
complex crystal forms of epidote undoubtedly de- 
mand more attention than the simple and little-known 
crystal forms of kaolinite, but it is well to remember 
that the average beginner student, with no practical 
knowledge of minerals, may gain an ill-balanced concept 
of relative values from such disproportionate instruction 
unless an adequate explanation is given. Would it not 
be wise, even in an elementary course, to offset the 
dearth of morphology in kaolinite with a study of plas- 
ticity, fusibility, and shrinkage, a classification of clays 
by uses, and a brief outline of their tremendous impor- 
tance in industry? 

A further weakness is to be noted in the tendency to 
emphasize a study of specimens having striking crystal 
forms, colors, or other physical features of unusual in- 
terest, with consequent neglect of the commonplace 
types which are usually those of greatest economic value. 
Thus Iceland spar may be made to overshadow limestone 
or marble; beautiful purple interpretation cubes of 
fluorspar which are of relatively rare occurrence may 
hold the center of interest, while ordinary gravel spar, 
which is mified to the extent of thousands of tons, may 
be entirely omitted. Apatite, in hexagonal prisms and 
crystalline masses, which may be described in detail, is 
of little economic importance at the present time. Is it 
not remarkable that most textbooks and many teachers 
make but brief reference to phosphate rock under the 
heading of apatite, although it bears somewhat the same 
relation to the latter mineral that limestone does to 
calcite, and, like limestone, is the commercial form in 
which the mineral appears? 

Is there not, therefor¢, some possibility of so modify- 
ing teaching mineralogy that the student who is not 
a specialist may gain a more practical knowledge of 
common and useful minerals, and that the specialist may 
start out with a properly balanced concept of mineral 
types and relative values? 





The Preservation of Mine Timbers 


CCORDING TO A RECENT ESTIMATE by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, the annual consumption of 
timber at metal mines, for underground purposes, is 
placed at 80,625,000 cu.ft. We have at present no fig- 
ures which show the average cost of timber per ton of 
ore produced; in fact, it is quite probable that such 
data would show little, on account of the variation of 
other items that enter into production costs in the dif- 
ferent districts. But it is noticeable in this report that 
the per-cubic-foot costs of timber during the last fifteen 
years have doubled, and in some districts the expense 


involved in meeting this item has increased as much as 
five times. 

Leaving out of consideration any limitations that may 
be placed on present growths of timber available for 
mine purposes, it is of no little importance that oper- 
ators give some thought to such preservative measures 
as may be applied to supplies now available. In mines, 
especially where ventilation is difficult, timber is ex- 
posed to destruction principally by decay and insect 
attack, necessitating, in most workings, replacement, 
the costs of which mount rapidly. The latter, it should 
be remembered, include not only the cost of renewed 
timber but the expense of labor required for removing 
the deteriorated timber and installing the new, to say 
nothing of the losses of time and money that are 
incidental to such periodic interruptions to regular rou- 
tine work. 

We learn from Germany that chemically treated tim- 
ber has been extensively used in German mines for a 
number of years. But in this country we have been 
slow in adopting any such practice in mining work. The 
railroads and some of the other industries have been 
fairly active since about 1902, and a patent for treat- 
ment with coal-tar creosote was applied for as early as 
1838. 

Among the many chemical materials which have been 
used as preservatives are copper sulphate, sodium fluor- 
ide, creosote, zinc chloride, and various combinations of 
these. In the consideration of the essential properties 
of an efficient wood preservative, the following should 
be kept in mind: It must be a sufficiently strong anti- 
septic to prevent fungus growth; poisonous enough to 
kill the wood-destroying insects; its ingredients should 
be in soluble form during the impregnation of the tim- 
ber and when combined with the wood become suffi- 
ciently insoluble so that they are not lost when the 
timber is exposed to the action of water; and its active 
components must not evaporate when the treated timber 
is exposed to the sun. We have also called attention 
before to the use of the “cement gun” in the preserva- 
tion of timber underground, and this practice has be- 
come quite general in many districts and has given satis- 
factory results. 

In addition to the adoption of measures for prevent- 
ing decay, the mine operator should also give attention 
to the proper selection of timber and its storage. Good 
results can seldom be expected from timber which has 
been picked at random and purchased at “bargain” 
prices. 

The selection of mine timber should always be made 
with care, and by a person experienced in such work. 
So, also, should judgment be used in the storage of 
timber. Timber piles lacking the proper treatment 
(and few mine locations do not have them) which are 
permitted to be exposed to all sorts of weather soon 
deteriorate. In such circumstances “an ounce of preven- 
tion” should be used, for the cost of a proper shelter 
or storage is far less than the purchase price of the tim- 
bers necessary to provide a season’s props and square 
sets. 

Perhaps at no period in the American mining industry 
has there existed a greater incentive to the elimination 
of all waste and for the promotion of efficient adminis- 
tration and practice. In the slow but certain return to 
normal and prosperous operation, of which there are en- 
couraging signs in not a few mining districts, no factor 
demands greater consideration than scientific conserva- 
tion and preservation of mine timbers. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 





The Mining Law Revision Bill 


Many objections have been made to the new mining 
act; however, but few substitutes have been offered. 
Starting with square locations, best to cover the find, 
say 1,500 X. 1,500 ft., in a new district, the first few 
only would be square. (In an old district they would 
have to conform to the older locations, and respect their 
extralateral rights.) Then there would be claims be- 
tween the first that would not be squares, and there 
would be unlocated fractions between them. These 
fractions if under, say, ten acres, could be subject to 
purchase by the locator whose ground they join, when 
he patents his claim. As vertical boundaries will govern, 
no parallel end lines are further required, and the real 
shape of a claim will be immaterial. 

Prospectors are often not careful in putting up their 
stakes. Correct methods of location could be encouraged 
by printing on the back of location notice blanks (and 
there should be but one form of blank in use) instruc- 
tions for the correct staking of claims. 

It is argued that the size suggested is too large. 
When one now makes a discovery, dipping, say, north- 
west, he will make a technical location on that side of 
his claim, to protect his extralateral rights. His two 
claims will be nearly as large. By the new act, if the 
dip is vertical enough, he can, with ten-acre squares, 
take a piece 660 * 2,640 ft., giving him practically two 
claims for one location. 

Herbert Moulton, in Engineering and Mining Journal, 
says, “the future prospecting and development of mines 
will be done more extensively and expensively,” and 
“the importance of the individual prospector will not 
be so great.” True, but the discovery and location of 
prospects will always have to be made first. Discovering 
an ore deposit and developing it are two separate 
matters. The discoverer, however, is seldom the one 


to develop it, and he should be encouraged to discover; 


and the vertically bounded location gives him a safer 
claim to offer the future operator, who follows in the 
wake of the prospector. 

Paying cash instead of doing assessment work is 
wrong, because it does not develop the claims them- 
selves. If any one wishes to hold a claim, he surely 
should develop it. 

Location without discovery is unfair. Every bona-fide 
location would be surrounded by wildcats. Still, if a 
man is willing to back his judgment by going to the 
expense of prospecting underground, there should be a 
provision for his protection. It would be fair to allow 
a “provisional location” without discovery, provided 
work begins inside of thirty days, and that at least 
double the amount of assessment work be required to be 
done, to assure bona-fide locations. (This comes under 
Mr. Moulton’s expensive prospecting, and is not likely 
to be undertaken by the individual prospector, and would 
be initiated only on the strength of some discovery 
near by.) 

‘To locate ground for mining and metallurgical pur- 
poses in a square according to land surveys is wrong, 


because it would probably cover only part of the land 
desired. All unoccupied surface ground should be avail- 
able for these purposes, either by purchase, or rental, 
or possessory right, and be taken up by metes and 
bounds, to suit the actual requirements. 

Percy Barbour, in Mining and Metallurgy, says, “the 
agricultural locator has to conform to the Public Land 
Survey,” and asks, “Why should not the miner?” Be- 
cause the farmer sees just exactly what he is locating— 
the surface ground. What does the discoverer of a seem- 
ingly likely cropping see? A lot of hard costly work 
ahead to prove it; and then perhaps discover that his 
oreshoot dips into the other fellow’s ground. As he is 
willing to take a hundred-to-one chance, he should be 
allowed to stake his claim to cover his find best. 

When a farmer locates a piece of ground in the forest 
reserve surrounded by trees or on a bar along a river, 
he takes it by metes and bounds, to suit his purposes. 
Why should not the miner? 

Ground surrounding a valid location is often taken up 
by technical locations for protection or for surface re- 
quirements, more than for the supposed ore it may 
contain, and for these reasons in a block or group. 

By permitting only “discovery” and “provisional” 
locations, and allowing purchase (or other location) of 
surface ground for necessary purposes, technical loca- 
tions, which only hold back development, would be over- 
come as no longer necessary. 

Technical locations are also made to secure timber. 
In the forest reserve the locator can use timber from one 
location on half a dozen others, if they join and are 
owned (not patented) by one owner; but if separated 
he cannot use timber from one on the others. Why not 
correct such things by proper laws permitting the 
legitimate use of mining timber? EUGENE ANTZ. 

Homestead, Ore. 





Canada’s Gold Potentialities 


In your issue of Jan. 21, Canada and India are linked 
in an assumed decline in gold production. No two coun- 
tries could be more absolutely dissimilar in point of 
natural resources. Practically all the gold of India is 
derived from the Champion reef, in the Kolar field. 
It is payable for a length of four miles and is approach- 
ing exhaustion. In Canada, however, there is no occa- 
sion for apprehension as to the end of production. Our 
concern is mainly as to when it will begin on a scale 
commensurate with our resources. It is 3,000 miles 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and gold is virtually 
continuous across the continent, extending also into the 
Arctic regions. It is 700 miles from the eastern to the 
western boundary of the Province cf Ontario, and gold 
is found throughout the entire region. Since 1912 
Porcupine has produced over $80,000,000, despite the 
tremendous handicap of the war. Furthermore, it is 
the only part of the world that made a distinct advance 
during that period of stress, and as soon as sufficient 
hydro-electric power and transportation are provided, 
northern Ontario will greatly increase its output. 
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Despite a power shortage, Hollinger Consolidated is 
now producing at the rate of $11,000,000 a year, and 
in two years or less this will be increased to $15,000,000. 
Forty million dollars have been taken above the 425 
level, and including $6 ore an equal amount is still 
available in this part of the mine. We have also good 
authority for the statement that the ore deposits of 
Porcupine are deep-seated. See an article by Thayer 
Lindsley, E. M., in your valuable journal, Vol. 97, page 
1,043. 

Then there is Matachewan, forty miles southeast of 
Porcupine. It is in fact the western part of the Kirk- 
land Lake field. Its ores are closely associated with 
granites, syenites, and porphyries. Here values are 
much higher than at Porcupine. One mine in Kirkland 
Lake has for several years milled ore running from $25 
to $35 per ton, and the orebodies are quite as large as 
the average of those at Porcupine, though not usually 
as numerous. But in the Matachewan end of the belt 
there are four or five outcrops fully as large as any at 
Porcupine. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal has on more 
than one occasion referred to Canada as an inviting 
field for exploration, and I hope that it will correct 
the impression created by Mr. Jennings’ article. 

Toronto, Ont. S. R. CLARKE. 





Thoughts on Mining Education 


The article, “College of Mining—University of Cali- 
fornia,” by George J. Young, which appeared in the 
issue of Jan. 7, seems to me the most interesting and 
intelligent presentation of the subject of mining educa- 
tion that I have ever read. 

The charts (1) and (2) are exceedingly interesting. 
Chart 2 seems to me a little misleading because I 
suspect that surveying includes not only classroom 
work but also field practice. There are also several 
points that would seem to me might well be discussed 
at greater length, and the most. important one is the 
question of course content. I would point out that many 
things that are important for the young engineer are 
not included in this course, and you say this is the 
practical question of the utilization of his time. I think 
it is indeed a practical question, and it is just at this 
point that so many mining schools can be criticized, in 
that, like Topsy, “they just growed,” and apparently 
have never been subjected by anyone to the critical 
scrutiny of the relation between manufacturing proc- 
esses and markets that every commercial concern applies 
to its methods and practices. 

You will remember that the first mining school in 
this country was modeled after the Ecole des Mines, of 
Paris, and nearly all the others that have since developed 
in this country seem to have followed largely in the foot- 
steps of the first school. In the first place, the Ecole 
des Mines was preparing men for a place in the organi- 
zation of society in France, which is quite a different 
thing from that in the United States; and, in the second 
place, at the time the first school was started in the 
United States, the needs of industry were quite differ- 
ent from what they are now. At that time, nobody 
knew much about the technology of either mining or 
metallurgy. The metallurgists of the day believed in 
“half slags” and “quarter slags,” and, generally speak- 
ing, technology was in a rudimentary state of develop- 
ment. The industry was being developed by men of rela- 
tively simple technological knowledge, who dominated 


industry simply because of their superior mental ca- 
pacity. Workmen, generally, were much less familiar 
with sound ideas of technology than they are today. It 
is perfectly true, however, that they attained a surpris- 
ing degree of empirical skill, in the same way that the 
artisans of primitive countries did. The aim of schools 
in that time was to turn out men of the Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond and Pore Yeatman type, and the courses were so 
laid out as to familiarize these men with all the knowl- 
edge of mining, metallurgy, and geology that then 
existed. 

In the fifty years that have passed, the amount of 
technical information in regard to mining and metal- 
lurgy and geology, especially metallurgy and geology, 
has multiplied enormously. It is impossible for a man 
to be thoroughly familiar with even the single subject 
of metallurgy. There is not a mining school in the 
whole United States in which there is given a metal- 
lurgical course that would prepare a man to take charge 
of a spelter plant, nor, I believe, any teacher in one 
who could teach such a course. 

A young man entering a mining school, not being 
gifted with second sight, cannot foresee in just what 
phase of the mining industry he is likely eventually to 
land. Consequently, he cannot take a special course 
that would prepare him to enter the industry in a 
responsible position at the start, and the schools have 
not recognized this by changing their courses so as to 
concentrate on teaching general principles, allowing the 
man to learn details after he has found a place in indus- 
try where the details that he acquires will be useful to 
him. 

One difficulty involved is that the schools have never 
been able to make up their minds to admit that there 
is not room in the mining industry for many men like 
Raymond and Yeatman, and that the major work of the © 
industry is done by assistant superintendents, foremen 
and technically trained men of about the same relative 
rate of compensation, and who never, by any chance, 
will get to be captains of industry. Possibly the attempt 
to apply intelligence tests to students entering technical 
schools will eventually be successful enough so that 
men who are of the vocational type can be persuaded to 
take vocational courses, and men of the leader type can 
be given the course that is best for them. 

Another point that could not well be brought into this 
article is the fact that teaching in technical schools is, 
on the average, of rather poor quality, and I am inclined 
to suspect that teaching in mining schools is below 
rather than above the average for engineering schools. 
The students, on the whole, have a fairly good index 
to a teacher’s ability, but there is no way in which they 
can communicate their ideas to the university authori- 
ties, nor are the authorities in a position to tell a man 
that they do not consider him a good teacher or indi- 
cate to him in what way he is at fault or how the fault 
can be corrected. Of course, this is complicated by 
another factor—-namely, that, under the present uni- 
versity organization, once a man gets on the faculty, 
there is no method by which he can be replaced by 
another, without raising a fearful row. This scheme 
was developed to protect really able men from being 
thrown out by those who disagreed with their political 
or social views. As a matter of fact, it frequently works 
out that men are kept on a staff who in a business 
organization would be quietly dropped and replaced by 
men who can give more satisfactory service. 

Washington, D. C. T. T. READ. 
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The Mining Curriculum at Lehigh University 


Institution Privately Endowed—Attendance Limited to Approximately 1,000 Students 
—Compact Organization With Definite Objective, Well Circumscribed, Favors Both 
Students and Instructors in Their Work — Prescribed Course— Lecture System 


By GEORGE J. YOUNG 
Western Editor, Engineering and Mining Journal 


acter of a few of the graduates whom I had met, 

I wanted to know something first hand about the 
mining school at Lehigh University. Accordingly I 
dropped down to Bethlehem, Pa., from New York. I was, 
I must confess, an absolute stranger to Bethlehem. As 
the train pulled in, I asked the brakeman of the train 
where Lehigh University was. In reply, he said: “Le- 
high University? You have got me. I don’t know. 
There’s a place up on that hill.. It may be a university, 
but I don’t know.” It was, as I subsequently found out. 

South Bethlehem is a village. The smaller boys in the 
afternoons stand upon the street corners licking lolly- 
pops when they are not watching the cylinder press of 
the Bethlehem Times grind out its afternoon quota or 
when not engaged in delivering that quota to the Times’ 
readers. The drug stores still flaunt their globes of 
colored waters in their show windows. It is true that 
there is only one globe, the last of the expiring decora- 
tions of an ancient and honorable art, in each of the two 
drug stores I chanced to notice. 

Gas is still used to a considerable extent for. illumina- 
tion. There is a quietness that seems especially appro- 
priate to a university town. Not far from the university 
are the extensive works of the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
environment of the university is thus in part industrial 
and in part the time-worn substantial Eastern village, 
which is, however, in this instance not without well- 
founded aspirations tending toward civic greatness. 


(J scerot ON ACCOUNT of the wholesome char- 


COURSE COVERS GENERAL MINING FIELD 


Pennsylvania is one of the most important mining 
states, its mining practice being predominantly in bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal mining and to some extent 
in iron ore and certain non-metallics. The school’s en- 
vironment is thus a mining one. One would suppose that 
Lehigh would have a mining course largely devoted to 
coal mining. This is not, however, the fact. The course 
in mining is a general one, covering broadly mining 
practice and metallurgy. In addition, there is a sepa- 
rate course devoted to metallurgy and an electrometal- 
lurgical course. 

Lehigh is essentially a technical university. A course 
in arts and sciences and one in business are given; the 
remaining nine courses are technical. The number of 
students slightly exceeds 1,000, of whom more than one- 
half are residents of Pennsylvania. New Jersey, New 
York, the District of Columbia, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio, in the order named, supply a 
considerable number. Seventeen foreign countries, with 
a total of thirty-six students, are also represented in the 
enrollment. The larger proportion of the student body 
is drawn therefore from the typically Eastern states. 

The university was chartered in 1866 as the result of 
a movement initiated in 1865 by Asa Packer to provide 
an institution that would give training and education in 
the learned professions as then recognized and in tech- 


nical branches, the importance of which was at the time 
becoming apparent. Asa Packer made the first donation, 
amounting to $500,000, and a large tract of land. Fur- 
ther donations by Asa Packer and others gradually sup- 
plied various buildings and appurtenances. Thus the 
university has been largely derived from private bene- 
factions. An endowment of about $3,000,000 together 
with the tuition fees provides for its operating expenses. 
It falls into the class of private as distinguished from 
state-endowed and state-supported institutions. 
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GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF ALLOCATION OF STUDENT'S 
TIME, LEHIGH MINING COURSE 


The restrictions placed upon the institution by its lim- 
ited resources have operated to bring about limitation 
in the number of students and in the number of courses. 
The result is the concentration of the effort of the uni- 
versity in definite channels, which are well developed. 
This is on the whole more advantageous to both the 
instructors and the students than where the administra- 
tion problem becomes indefinite by reason of rapidly 
increasing numbers of students and promiscuous multi- 
plication of courses. 

The requirements for entrance are the studies em- 
braced in a four-year high-school course, and in detail 
do not depart from the customary requirements found 
at most universities. The institution is not co-educa- 
tional. The course in mining falls into the four-year 
class, consistent with the other courses. There is no 
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attempt to specialize by giving separate courses in min- 
ing geology or petroleum engineering. The course in 
metallurgy is an entity and overlaps the mining course 
in only three subjects, mineralogy, general geology, and 
ore dressing. This is interesting, as in other institu- 
tions metallurgy students are required to take some of 
the mining courses. In all of the technical courses en- 
gineering degrees are given. 


REVISION OF TECHNICAL CURRICULA 


Recently there has been a recasting of the mining 
course. In attempting to get a sound basis an investiga- 
tion was made of the time demand made upon the stu- 
dents by the various instructors. It was found that the 
classroom time plus the preparation time was prohibi- 
tively large. As a result, the subjects were co-ordinated 
on a definite time basis, and a schedule was prepared in 
which the clock hours and the preparation time required 
by an instructor are given. This reorganized course 
follows more or less the old course, and as it represents 
what will be followed, I have made a grouping of sub- 
jects and time analvsis in the following: 

Clock Preparation Total 


Hours Hours Hours 
Basic Studies 
Mathematics (including caleulus)........ 255 510 765 
POON 85 136 221 782 
Chemistry (determinative).............. 561 ss 561 { 
RE NON oak ang gk. ik, eal: 's svi 153 221 374 | 561 
Physics (laboratory Dow &. arb cus ank scare eee 119 68 187 § 
Drawing.......... Lioibeiawadmnndzwe 119 cos, 119° 
NB oS is in, oe acne ere ateie wind Seabee 102 187 289 
_ |. | a eee sha actemedebier cele Sok 68 102 170 
Se rs 1,462 1,224 2,686 
Geology Element 
Noe he Pedi s RG wae eae 102 51 153 | 
Mineralogy (determinativ e). ewe ewes 102 aes 102 | 755 
General geology........ bas ears eca ek 34 51 85 | 
Economie geology.... . aoe Sia ca 119 136 235i 532 
Physiography. . er er a 34 34 68 | 
Geology North ‘America................ 85 34 119) 
Determinative Geology 
Geological laboratory Te eRe: 68 51 119 ) 
Petrography....... eS eae 51 34 85 } 374 
Field geology...... ab yat on wis meen : 119 51 170. 
eae 510 391 911 
Total geology and mineralogy . alien eae 714 442 1,156 
Metallurgy Element 
Ore dressing and laboratory. ; 51 51 102 
Metallurgy of major, precious ‘and minor 
ERS ere 68 68 136 
General metallurgy, iron and steel—metal- 
lurgical problems..................-. 51 68 119 
Electrometallurgy..................4-. 34 51 85 
Total metallurgy.................... 204 238 442 
Mining Element 
General mining ....................... 136 136 272 
on dhe egg materials.......... 51 51 102 
Mining design. . . dbo Ms aanercacto aoa 102 17 119 
Mine administration................... 17 34 51 
Oil and gas technology. (chvesdieendbeaps 34 34 68 
Total mining. . bwo-siakcampaewes 340 272 612 
Miscellaneous and Engineering 
Strength of materials................... 68 136 204 
ON err ee ree 51 102 153 
Hydraulics—laboratory................ 51 ee 51 
Graphostatics AS Pee ere eee 68 34 102 
Engineering laboratory—mechanical..... 102 ae 102 
Aerie Cs ine, pie Akins ow w.aielo 51 34 85 
Heat engineering................-.200. 102 204 305° 
Dynamos and motors. . eee Ab 34 68 102 
Alternating currents. . Urcardc he Pacey 34 68 102 
Business engineering................... 51 51 102 
Total miscellaneous.................. 612 697 1,309 
Total hours in term time...................- 3,332 2,873 6,205 
Military and physical training........... 408 136 44 


3,740 3,009 6,749 
Summer Terms 


Land and topographic surveying......... 107 ees 107 
Assaying (four weeks). . pee eS 156 ee 156 
Mine surveying (three w MME capeu aeons 107 ee 107 
IRIS Sc oA 2 kite cie's 3 370 bis 370 
Officers’ training (six weeks)................ 234 =a 234 
SS a ey a eee ee 4,344 3,009 7,353 


Computed on a basis of seventeen weeks per term; for 
summer courses, thirty-nine hours per week is allowed. 

The basic studies are as well developed as at similar 
schools, and some time is given to English and languages, 
but no special attempt is made at improvement in oral 


expression. No time is allotted to industrial economics 
or industrial sociology. Mining law appears to have been 
overlooked. A course of business engineering is indi- 
cated, but I have found no detailed description of what 
this is to cover. In the old course, finance, business law, 
industrial management, and contracts and specifications 
were covered. It is likely that these will be included 
under the subject of business engineering. Mine ac- 
counting as a separate subject does not appear, and is no 
doubt provided for in the mining subjects. The course 
as a whole is objective, but is relieved to some extent 
by a variety of subjects, such as geology of North Amer- 
ica, physiography, forestry, metallurgical and chemical 
problems, business engineering and others. 


GEOLOGY STRONGLY DEVELOPED 


The geological element is strongly developed. Metal- 
lurgy, including ore dressing, is given the smallest pro- 
portion of time; nevertheless the attempt seems to be to 
sketch out a wide horizon. As it is well backed up by 
problems, the student’s theoretical knowledge should be 
excellent. A modest proportion of time is given to min- 
ing subjects. Basic engineering subjects are provided 
in considerable variety. A course in mining design is 
given which threads several of these courses together, 
to some extent at least. 

There is a close approach to an even division of time 
between laboratory and classroom. The engineering, 
chemical, and physical laboratories are moderately well 
equipped. The metallurgical, ore-dressing, and assaying 
laboratories are poorly equipped as compared to the 
others. Many of the buildings are old, and adequate 
lighting has been neglected. Apparently no attempt to 
develop a mining laboratory has been made. 

The Fritz engineering laboratory sets a peculiar stand- 
ard which by contrast makes the other laboratories, 
useful though they are, seem less desirable. Imagine 
finding an expensive Persian rug in a miner’s rough 
cabin. You would marvel and perhaps seek an explana- 
tion. The Fritz laboratory presents a similar contrast 
to all of the other laboratories and is about as conspicu- 
ous as our Persian rug would have been in the miner’s 
cabin. There are huge testing machines on a scale 
suitable for some national institution for the testing of 
full-size structural details. Necessarily, the use of one 
of these machines is an operation of magnitude and re- 
quires excessive time and expense in the preparation of 
specimens and testing. Though useful enough in impor- 
tant research, and perhaps more or less justified by the 
proximity of the important industrial establishments in 
Bethlehem, it is hardly suitable for ordinary instruc- 
tional work in testing materials. Part of this criticism 
is relieved, however, by the presence in the laboratory 
of a few smaller testing machines which are of a size 
suitable for students’ work. 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION REQUIRED 


The lecture system is pretty thoroughly entrenched, 
but the insistence upon a proper proportion of time in 
preparation and many problems removes some of the 
objections that would ordinarily apply. Dr. Miller, in 
his geological subjects, requires his students to write 
answers to a series of written questions in the first ten 
minutes of each classroom session. At the next lecture, 
part of the time is taken to correct erroneous points of 
view. This is an excellent plan. The close contact be- 
tween faculty and students which is conspicuous con- 
tributes to an increased faculty efficiency in a small uni- 
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versity such as this one is. Faculty and students to a 
considerable extent live on or close to the campus, and 
there is apparent a solidarity of interest that more than 
compensates for the lavish and more modern appurte- 
nances of larger universities. 

The mining course allows little option on the part of 
the student. It is a crowded course, both in the number 
of subjects and in the aggregate time demand. Appar- 
ently, its purpose is to prepare the student on a number 
of subjects, among which mining finds a place that to 
some would appear to be incidental. The “many-purpose 
course,” which I shall call this, has undoubtedly arisen 
from the fact that mining graduates start in diverse 
lines, some in mining, some in surveying or in assaying, 
some in metallurgy, some in geology, and some in the 
petroleum industry; and other lines occasionally open 
out. This diversity of opportunity has militated against 
singleness of objective. The result is the ““many-purpose 
course.” To a student of considerable ability, such a 
course is of value, but to a student who has only a few 
strings upon his mental bow, there must be no little 
confusion. Very likely such students have difficulty in 
keeping up and are eliminated. The student who con- 
scientiously stays with a course of this kind need have 
no special fear as to his success. 

Of course, it hardly is necessary to say that the innate 
resistive powers of the average American student pre- 
vent him from being needlessly abraded or of endanger- 
ing his health in the process of assimilating the gener- 
ous educational menus placed before him. 





Minerals Separation Flotation Progress 
in Other Countries 


The chairman of the board of directors of Minerals 
Separation, Ltd., in his address at the recent annual 
meeting held in London, summarized the progress which 
that corporation made during 1921 in introducing its 
processes in various parts of the world. The North 
American business is in the hands of a subsidiary com- 
pany, and so is not mentioned. We take the following 
from the London Mining Journal: 

“In South Africa, flotation has for some months been in 
commercial operation at the Cam & Motor gold mine. We 
have also recently concluded a license agreement with the 
Transvaal Silver & Base Metals, Ltd., an important base- 
metal producer, and our plant is now on the point of start- 
ing operations. Our representative informs us that the 
keenest interest in our processes is being displayed by the 
gold-mining companies on the Rand. Preliminary negoti- 
ations have already taken place relative to the erection of 
flotation installations, and arrangements have been dis- 
cussed with two leading undertakings for the carrying out 
of detailed examination of their ores, with a view to the 
installation of flotation on a large scale. I anticipate that 
we shall soon have a number of plants, large and small, 
operating in South Africa. 

“As regards our operations in South America, we have 
had one of our technical experts stationed in Chile for the 
last twelve months. A preliminary examination of mine 
deposits has been made with a view to acquiring our own 
raw material in that country, and we have acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in a copper property. The field for our 
processes in South America is undoubtedly one of great 
promise, particularly in regard to the later discoveries in 
the treatment of ores which we have made and in which 
we are interested, and I think we can feel satisfied that we 
have in that country made up a great deal of the ground 
which was lost during the war. 

“In regard to Italy, where trade conditions have been 
particularly bad, there are now indications that our busi- 


ness is at last on the verge of making a step forward. The 


Societa Zolfifera Marchigiana, which is one of our licensees 
and in which we hold an interest, is about to start up an 
installation for the treatment of sulphur ore by our proc- 
esses. Our representative informs us that several negoti- 
ations about which there had been delay are now being 
reopened, and also that an installation of our processes for 
the treatment of zinc ores is about to be started at the 
property of the Gennamari Ingurtosu mines. 

“In France our agents, Messrs. Minerais et Metaux, are 
receiving a considerable number of inquiries covering every 
class of ore, and their opinion is that in the near future 
our methods will be established on a firm footing in France 
and the French colonies. In Belgium, Messrs. La Société 
Generale des Minerais are availing themselves of the labo- 
ratory of La Société Minerais et Metaux for the purpose 
of investigation of ores, and will eventually install in Bel- 
gium a fully equipped laboratory for this purpose, and a 
special department is being organized by them to deal with 
matters concerning our processes. The territories covered 
by these two agencies in France and Belgium embrace the . 
French colonies and the Belgian Congo, and we have definite 
evidence that important business will soon materialize 
through the efforts of these two companies. 

“In Spain our activities have been devoted chiefly to our 
coal business, but our representative in that country, 
Colonel Howard, has, under the most difficult conditions, 
succeeded in establishing the reputation of our processes, 
not only for the treatment of coal, but also for the treat- 
ment of ores, but we cannot expect that any business of 
importance in the treatment of ores is likely to arise until 
market conditions in Spain improve. 

“The Real Compania Asturiana de Minas had a small 
plant for the treatment of zinc ores on their Reocin mine, 
and have now installed a larger plant for that property 
and for their Cartis mine. The Cartis plant was started 
up in the month of September, and has already begun pay- 
ing royalties. The Reocin plant is probably in operation 
now. As regards the Penarroya company, a plant has been 
erected at San Quintin, and one is also under erection at 
Ei Soldado, and is almost ready to operate. 

“A substantial interest has been acquired by our company 
in a new ore-reduction process, the owners of which possess 
the world’s rights for it use. The experiments conducted 
by this process have been in every case successful, and a 
plant on a larger scale has now been erected, and important 
developments may be expected in connection with this inven- 
tion in the near future.” 





The Copper Mine That Made 
The Snake Famous 


In a letter from C. J. Kelley, published in The Metal 
Industry, the president of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. tells how the company came to receive its name. 

After the discovery and working of placer deposits in 
the vicinity of Butte, quartz mining became active 
about 1875. In this year the Anaconda mining claim 
was located by Michael A. Hickey, a pioneer miner, who 
also located the St. Lawrence and other adjacent claims. 
These mining claims were located at the summit of a 
rolling hill, along the surface of which the great Ana- 
conda vein outcropped. Owing to the inequalities of 
the surface, the vein appeared to have a winding course 
or trend over the Anaconda hill across the gulch to the 
St. Lawrence mining claim, and thence easterly. The 
idea of naming the claim “Anaconda” was obtained by 
Hickey from the winding course of the huge outcrop 
of this vein, as described, so that it is apparent there 
was a correlation between the name as applied to this 
mining claim and the dictionary definition. Later, when 
the Anaconda mining claim constituted the principal 
basic element in the group claims that were consolidated 
and worked as a company, the name of “Anaconda” was 
applied to the company which secured these claims, and 
has been continued. 
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The Non-Metallic Minerals 


Review of Domestic Market Conditions Indicates That a 
Downward Readjustment of Prices Was Progressive Throughout 
1921 Producers Generally Expect Improvement in 1922 


By WARREN M. FOOTE 
President Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Written for Engineering and Mining Journal 


minerals throughout 1921, conditions in the various 
branches of the industry are respectively indicated 
by the following notes and data: 


Pumice.—Competition among American grinders of 
Italian pumice was unusually keen during 1921, being 
even reported to have passed the limits necessary to 
assure an equitable distribution of the business. 

The sales price on pumice stone during the year 
averaged around 3c. per lb. at the factory, in quantity 
lots, for the best grade of American-ground Italian. 
Domestic sold at a range as low as $15 per ton, de- 
pending upon grading. Both grades were in demand. 
Of the two, the Italian is used for finishing and the 
domestic for cleaning and scouring powders. The Ital- 
ian is ground at Brooklyn and elsewhere and distributed 
direct to jobbers as well as to large consumers. The 
domestic is also sifted and purified and distributed in the 
same way. Practically no exports were made in 1921. 
All the material is prepared by refinement and separa- 
tion of the various grades of coarseness. The volume 
of business in 1921 was probably about one-third of that 
in 1920, although 1920 was abnormal. No contracts are 
being placed for 1922 business. 

A clash of interests has arisen between the dealers in 
Italian and domestic pumice. California, Nebraska, and 
Kansas owners of pumice deposits are asking the Gov- 
ernment to increase the duty to lc. per lb. However, 
the importers claim that the physical difference be- 
tween the domestic and the Italian is such that the 
domestic product can never be substituted for Italian 
pumice, and that an increased duty will only penalize 
all the users of pumice to that extent. They claim that 
no pumice stone found in this country compares with the 
Italian. 

The domestic side of the argument appeals strongly 
to all who desire to avoid the uncertainties of price and 
supply of imported materials. Only Congress can dis- 
sipate the din and smoke of battle. Meanwhile, as the 
pamphleteering proceeds, Mr. Consumer will decide ac- 
cording to his individual needs whether he can utilize 
the domestic. 


Asbestos.—Asbestos, like almost all other products, 
experienced a considerable reduction in price during 
1921. The best grade of crude No. 1 which, for many 
years prior to the Great War, sold at $250 and $300 per 
ton, reached during 1919 and 1920 a price of $3,000 per 
ton. This quotation was gradually reduced during 1921, 
so that at the close the price nearly touched $1,000. 

Owing to the stagnation in business and the fact that 
most consumers of asbestos either had their factories 
closed completely or have been working only intermit- 
tently on short time, domestic sales were the lowest in 
the history of the industry, and export sales were like- 
wise only a small fraction of what they would have been 


[: THE PRODUCTION and sale of the non-metallic 


under normal conditions, owing mostly to the deprecia- 
tion of European currencies. 

By far the largest amount of asbestos consumed in 
the United States has come from Canada, but several 
promising mines have been opened in Arizona, which is 
now furnishing a grade of crude asbestos in quality 
claimed to be at least equal to the Canadian product, 
with the added advantage of being entirely free from 
iron, which makes it particularly adapted for electrical 
insulation purposes. This Arizona product commands 
a premium of from 10 to 20 per cent over the Canadian. 
Only the highest grade of spinning fiber is being pro- 
duced in Arizona, owing to difficulties in mining and 
transporting, it being unprofitable to produce low-grade 
material. 

Graphite.-—The movement of Ceylon and “Madagascar 
flake” into the country has been greatly reduced by the 
lowered demand for refractories and lubricants. The 
general revival of industry now under way will, it is 
hoped, result in greatly improved tonnage for 1922 as 
compared with 1921, which was the poorest for many 
years. 

Large stocks of imported crude have sought buyers, 
with the result that prices reached levels which shut 
down many of the American mines, notably in the South, 
with an accumulation of stocks. A tariff of 4c. per lb. 
is called for by home producers, to insure a resumption 
of operations. 

Limestone (Crude).—Pennsylvania limestone may be 
taken as fairly typical of conditions throughout the 
country. The price range during 1921 was from $1.25 
to $1.50 per gross ton f.o.b. quarry, which is below the 
cost of production. The grades most in demand are 
crushed fluxing stone for blast-furnace purposes and 
steel works, large one-man stone for openhearths, and 
run-of-quarry stone for cement mills. Sales were made 
direct to consumers through appointed agents. Sales 
for 1921 were only about one-third of those in 1920. 
Little change was noted in the character or volume of 
trade in the last quarter of 1921 as compared with the 
the three preceding quarters, but slightly larger volume 
of blast-furnace and steel works business has been ob- 
tained. Contracts are not being placed ahead for 
periods longer than three months, and in most instances 
they are for shorter periods. 


Pyrites.—Little if any domestic pyrites was sold in 
the United States in 1921. Import sales were low, and 
it is expected that they will run well under the imports 
for 1920, which amounted to 301,692 tons. The ore is 
sold in bulk form in cargoes of from 3,500 to 6,000 tons. 
Few if any contracts were made in the last quarter of 
1921 for future delivery. Deliveries were on old con- 
tracts which extended into 1921. During the year 1916, 
the imports of pyrites from Spain to the United States 
were 1,078,426 long tons, and from Portugal 39,542 long 
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tons, making a tonnage from Spain and Portugal of 
1,117,968 long tons. In 1917 only 665,713 tons of pyrites 
was imported; in 1918, 252,143 tons, and in 1919, 301,- 
692 tons. 

The drop in imports in 1916 and 1917, caused by the 
war, was directly due to the Government not allowing 
the American pyrites companies to employ steamers to 
move their foreign product to our shores. However, on 
entering the war, America’s need of sulphuric acid 
caused the exploitation of the brimstone deposits of 
Texas. In consequence, the Texas Gulf Co. opened a 
large property, and after the war found no other outlet 
for brimstone (sulphur) except to capture the pyrites 
trade. To do this, the company cut its price on brim- 
stone, and this competition accounts for the low impor- 
tations of Spanish pyrites during 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


Talc.—A large New York State producer reports, as 
is sadly true in nearly all commodities, that many con- 
sumers of talc in 1920, fearing to be cut short on their 
requirements, placed orders for considerably more mate- 
rial than needed on a normal basis. Before they could 
cancel, numerous shipments were made, and many con- 
cerns entered 1921 with an unprecedentedly large inven- 
tory. What they did not carry in stock they had obli- 
gated themselves to take. By friendly adjustment with 
producers, they were permitted to absorb in 1921 their 
commitments for 1920 delivery. Slow business during 
1921 for these consumers compelled abstention from the 
market in many instances until late in the year. Asa 
result, sales in 1921 were considerably below those in 
1920, but there was a gradual improvement in volume 
after the month of June. One reason of the falling off 
in sales is the large outlet for some grades in paper 
making. Labor troubles closed down many of the paper 
mills for a long period. Moreover, the lessened export 
of paper has contributed to a smaller demand for tale 
where used as a paper filler. Some producers have been 
compelled to shut down in consequence. 

In the main, sales of tale are made direct to the manu- 
facturer by the miner who mills his product at the 
mines. A little is sold also through brokers. Prices 
range from $12 to $14 a ton for New York tale. Sales 
in October and November of 1921 showed a considerable 
increase over the other months of the year, and a big 
demand is looked for during January and February, 
1922. There is a disposition among consumers to post- 
pone the making of contracts for future requirements. 

One of the largest American producers (situated in 
Vermont) reports a trying year, which in comparison 
with 1920 makes a sorry exhibit. Business was con- 
fined entirely to domestic trade. Practically all of the 
product is sold direct to consumers, of whom over 80 
per cent are paper manufacturers, and most of the re- 
mainder to rubber-tire manufacturers. It is sold finely 
pulverized. Three leading grades are produced, which 
differ only in color and degree of fineness. The whitest 
and finest is made from rock selected for color to make 
it as white as possible. It is ground to about 250 mesh. 
The medium and lowest grades are ground to about 
200 and 160 mesh respectively from the average run of 
rock as to color. Packing is done mainly in paper bags, 
though some talc is put up in burlap. 

During the first quarter of 1921 there was virtually 
no demand for tale. This was followed by a slight 
improvement in the second quarter, and the remainder 
of the year witnessed a fairly substantial recovery. 
The total business for eleven months to Dec. 1 was about 


50 per cent in tonnage and 40 per cent in value com- 
pared with the same period in 1920. A good share of 
1920 business was covered by contracts, but no con- 
tracts were made in 1921, partly because buyers were 
disposed to purchase their moderate requirements for 
tale in the spot market and partly because the producers 
were not inclined to tie themselves up at the low prices 
prevalent, which were from 15 to 25 per cent under 
those of 1920. The outlook for tale business for 1922 
is about as favorable as in most lines. 

Prices for tale held fairly firm throughout 1921, 
although buyers generally obtained concessions and 
were especially favorable to new competition which is 
promised by large interests in several quarters, es- 
pecially in the roofing grade. Prices ranged from $7 
per ton f.o.b. domestic mines on heavy tonnage yearly 
contracts for the roofing trade, which uses the less pure 
grades, up to $50 per ton f.o.b. New York for the fine 
white gritless Italian grades imported for some paper 
making and the better talcum powders. The roofing- 
paper trades are estimated. roughly to consume from 
30,000 to 40,000 tons, and a canvass of this trade indi- 
cates that the final quarter of 1921 was one of the best 
in roofing history, and warrants a confident outlook. 
Hence the low-grade tales are practically assured of a 
good year in 1922. 

Clay.—Based upon prices at mine, as in Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida, the price range approxi- 
mates $5.50 to $6.50 for crude broken lumps, bulk ship- 
ment, carload lots, and from $9 to $12, pulverized, air- 
floated, in carload lots, shipped either in paper or cotton 
or burlap bags. The trend of prices has been downward. 
Grades most in demand have been pulverized or crude. 
There has been some demand for washed clay, but ap- 
parently only for use by wall-paper manufacturers. 

Exports have fallen to an almost negligible quantity, 
as English prepared clays, benefiting from lower freight 
rates and cheaper ocean rates, have taken the greater 
part of ihe foreign market served by American pro- 
ducers during the last few years. Imports, mostly from 
Great Britain, for the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1921, 
were valued at $1,069,887, as compared with $2,998,595 
in the same period of 1920 and $1,609,266 in the same 
period of 1919. 

Crude clay is purchased by concerns having their own 
pulverizing or washing equipment. Pulverized clay of 
fine mesn is more in demand. The consuming demand 
seems to be for the manufacture of cold-water paint, 
kalsomine, wall paper, lincrusters, fillers and the making 
of all paper classified mainly as No. 1 News, Roto- 
gravure, and Book. 

There was a decided decrease in sales in 1921 as com- 
pared with 1920. The volume of business in the last 
quarter of 1921 was considerably in excess of the three 
preceding quarters. As usual, some small clay produc- 
ers who are not equipped to ship during the winter 
months secured business during the third quarter of 
the year at decided concessions in prices. There was 
a marked falling off in contracts as compared with 
1920, due largely, perhaps, to readjustment of prices and 
expected freight reductions. 


Silica.—Silica (silex, quartz, flint, or sand) is used 
in a great many different forms, the difference mainly 
being in the fineness of the grinding. The glass manu- 
facturers use a pure silica of about 20 mesh for the 
manufacture of the better grades of flint glass. The 
range of price is from $2 to $5 per net ton, in carload 
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lots. The grade most in demand is what is known as 
No. 1 and No. 2 Dry Silica, or Melting Sand. Silica in 
a still finer grade of about 40 to 60 mesh is used by the 
manufacturers of hand soaps and pastes, and silica brick 
for sanding molds. The price range on this grade is 
from $4 to $6. 

Silica in the finer grades ranges from 90 mesh to 
250 mesh. The 90-mesh and 100-mesh grades are prin- 
cipally used in the manufacture of scouring powders 
and hand soaps. The 120 to 140 mesh is used by the 
potters and is known commercially as Potter’s Flint. 
The finer grindings are used in the manufacture of 
metal polish and paints. The price range on these finer 
grades is from $4 to $30 per net ton, depending on the 
grade. The grades most in demand are 120 and 140 
mesh. Sales are principally direct, and with the ex- 
ception of a small tonnage shipped to Canada, the great 
volume of business is in the United States. Most of the 
output is prepared by crushing, washing, drying, and 
grinding. A decrease in the volume of business com- 
pared with the year 1920 from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent was reported in 1921, with little tendency to place 
contracts for future delivery. 


Bauxite—As the production of bauxite rests upon 
three large industries, all of which have been affected 
by the general business depression, there was naturally 
a lower production for 1921 than in previous years. 
There has, however, been nothing approaching dis- 
organization as in some industries. Hence the price at 
the mines in Alabama and Arkansas was approxi- 
mately the same throughout the year, namely $9 to $10 
per ton, with a downward tendency distinctly notice- 
able, especially for spot lots toward the end of the year. 
Slight quantities of bauxite were exported during the 
first half of the year, but little was reported for the 
second half. 

The grades in demand in the order of their impor- 
tance were: (1) For metallic aluminum; (2) for abra- 
sives; (3) for chemicals. The all-important metal and 
abrasive grades require a low-silica ore, whereas the 
requirements of the chemical manufacturers are for a 
grade high in alumina, the specifications being 55 to 60 
per cent, with no specification on the silica. All con- 
sumers require a low iron content except in one avenue 
of the chemical outlet—namely, where the sulphuric- 
acid process is not used but where the soda-ash fusion 
is employed. 

Although sales are mainly made directly from the 
mine, considerable tonnage passes through the hands 
of jobbers. The product is sold entirely in lump, the 
various consumers having their own mills for pulver- 
izing. With the decrease in consumption in 1920, came 
also a reluctance on the part of buyers to make long- 
time contracts, the term of the contracts being greatly 
shortened as compared with previous years. There is 
also noted on the part of buyers a rather hopeful look- 
ing toward foreign sources to satisfy an increasing pro- 
portion of their requirements in view of the greatly 
lowered marine rates. 


Fluorspar.—The price movement of the different 
grades of fluorspar throughout 1921 is fairly typified 
for all grades in the course of prices of gravel spar, 
which during the first half of the year ranged around 
$20 per ton, during the third quarter about $18, and in 
the fourth quarter around $16, f.o.b. cars at the mines. 
Undoubtedly one of the influences to depress prices, 
apart from the overwhelming one of shutting down the 


steel mills, which use about 80 per cent of the fluorspar 
mined in the country, has been the lowering of freight 
rates, which has enabled English miners to lay down 
washed gravel spar, c.i.f. New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, duty paid, at around $18 per ton, which is 
several dollars under the price for which American 
miners can place it at the same points, the freight rate 
from the mines usually being about $5 to seaboard 
points. ; 

The various grades used, in the order of their value, 
follow, the prices being approximate only for the end of 
the year, and f.o.b. mines: 

Acid Grade, lump or ground, 98 per cent or better 
calcium fluoride. Sold to manufacturers of hydrofluoric 
acid at around $50 per ton. 

No. 1 Grade, ground and washed, 95 to 98 per cent 
calcium fluoride. Goes to the glass trade at about $40 
per ton. 

No. 1 Lump, 93 to 96 per cent calcium fluoride. Sold 
at about $37.50 per ton. 

No. 2 Lump, 88 to 92 per cent calcium fluoride. 
Brings about $30 per ton. 

Gravel Spar, 85 per cent or better calcium fluoride. 
Goes to the steel trade and foundries at about $16 and 
constitutes about 80 per cent of the entire production 
of the country. 

The bulk of the spar sold goes through the hands of 
a few large sales agents, about one-half of the entire 
production of the country coming from one producing 
company and about 30 per cent from another, with the 
remainder of the production scattered among many 
smaller miners. The glass trade absorbs about 70 per 
cent of the No. 1 Ground, with about 20 per cent going 
to the enamelers and the remainder to metallurgical 
users. 

With the decrease in marine freight rates, the impor- 
tation of English spar increased during the last quarter 
of the year, but the duty which it is believed that Con- 
gress will increase on fluorspar is expected to check the 
increase in imports and to equalize the prices along the 
seaboard, which are at present much to the advantage 
of the foreign miners. 

Exports of American spar are almost nil because of 
English competition, which not only has the advantage 
of cheaper labor but also of low freight rates, as well 
as a short haul from the mine to the vessel, as compared 
with the long haul which American miners must make 
to reach the seaboard. 

There was a great decrease in the consumption of 
fluorspar during 1921 as compared with previous years, 
largely because of the slump in the steel trade. It 
would be within safe bounds to say that the sales were 
cut down to one-third or less than one-third of those of 
1920. There has also been noticed the greatest disin- 
clination on the part of buyers to contract ahead as 
compared with former years. 


Magnesite—Raw magnesite is sold in a compara- 
tively slight tonnage in this country except for calcining 
purposes, and practically all of the raw magnesite 
brought in to the Atlantic seaboard comes either from 
Venezuela or Greece. The price sagged from about $20 
per ton at the beginning of 1921 to around $10 or $12 
per ton at the close, in carload lots. This is for a guar- 
anteed minimum of 93 per cent magnesium carbonate. 

Calcined magnesite prices ranged from $40 to $45 per 
ton, f.o.b. California mines, in the first part of 1921 
down to $35 or $40 per ton toward the end of the year 
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for standard grades. This approximate drop of 10 per 
cent applies to all grades of calcined. Nearly all of the 
Tulare (Porterville) mines are closed down, owing to 
the general business depression, which closing down has 
tended to hold up prices. The importation of Grecian 
calcined increased throughout the year, with a depress- 
ing influence on prices. The demand in the flooring 
trade kept up satisfactorily, but has fallen off with 
stucco and other building lines. It was not until the 
last quarter of the year that the good demand for ship 
work fell off sharply. There is a hesitation on the part 
of both consumers and producers to contract ahead be- 
cause of the uncertain influence of the impending duties 
on the future course of prices. 

Dead-burned magnesite ranged in price in 1921 from 
$40 in the early part of the year down to $25 f.o.b. 
mines, the latter figures being due to a great weakness 
in the market under a practical withdrawal of the steel 
trade as buyers. The poorer grades produced in Canada 
sold as low as $18 to $19 per ton in the latter part of 
1921. The high grades from the State of Washington 
have been most in demand. The Austrian magnesite 
came in rather briskly over the latter half of the year. 
Sales were made equally by jobbers and direct. The 
domestic magnesites are mixed with iron ore to bring 
the iron oxide content up to 6 or 8 per cent. Sales dur- 
ing the second half of 1921 were small, and in the first 
half much below those of 1920. Conditions latterly have 
been so bad that all domestic producers have ceased 
making the dead-burned. Contracts for future deliv- 
eries are rare. 


Chalk.—Chalk continues to come almost wholly from 
England under the name of Cliffstone in its crude con- 
dition. It is refined in this country and sold under the 
following grades, the prices being approximate per ton 
for carload lots at the beginning and end of 1921: 

Commercial whiting declined from $25 to $20 in 1921. 
This comprises about 35 per cent of the output, being 
used almost entirely for the manufacture of putty. Gild- 
er’s whiting declined from $27 to $22 and comprises 
about 20 per cent of the output, being used for gilding, 
paint, chemical, linoleum, and other manufacturing. 
Extra gilder’s whiting declined from $28 to $23, and 
comprised about 25 per cent of the output. Paris White 
fell from $30 to $25 and is employed largely for special 
uses as moldings. This includes about 20 per cent of 
the total output. Sales are made both direct and 
through jobbers. 

The demand for high-grade English whiting has been 
somewhat impaired by the introduction of crystalline or 
semi-crystalline whiting manufactured from domestic or 
‘imported limestone. The Belgian whiting is the only 
‘whiting which is imported already prepared, and is of 
inferior grade. 

Sales in this country during 1921 of English whiting 
-were about 50 per cent of those in 1920 and the whiting 
‘manufacturers ran between 30 and 40 per cent capacity 
through the year. Contracts are not being placed ahead 
‘and are not sought by the whiting manufacturers. 


Sulphur—Sulphur or brimstone fell from $19 to $20 
-at the beginning of 1921 to $17 or $18 at the end of 
‘the year, for the crude commercial grade, which runs 
‘about 99.7 per cent. The decline in the costlier products 
“was proportionate. Little is sold through brokers, sul- 
~phur being marketed direct by the miners. The great 
“bulk of the production is employed in sulphuric-acid 
~manufacturing. The sales for 1921 showed a great de- 


crease as compared with those of former years, owing 
to the flat condition of the acid market. The last quar- 
ter, however, showed distinct improvement. Contracts 
are reported as being made ahead. 


Emery.—The large number of grades of emery mar- 
keted are sold mostly direct to consumers by the Ameri- 
can millers of crude lump emery. The Turkish and 
Greek products declined from a general average of about 
74c. per lb. down to 6c. throughout the year and the 
American emery from around 5c. per lb. down to about 
33c. The finer grades have been mostly in demand. 
There have been comparatively few importations of 
the ground emery, the Turkish and Greek coming in 
in the lump form. There have been few exports. Sales 
over 1921 declined approximately 50 per cent as com- 
pared with those of the preceding year, and production 
has been cut down in about the same proportion. A dis- 
tinct improvement was noted, however, in the last quar- 
ter of the year, although no contracts are reported as 
being made ahead by buyers. The general condition is 
quiet, with a decidedly optimistic tone concerning the 
outlook. 

Gypsum.—One of the few non-metallic minerals in 
which prices held fairly firm throughout 1921 is gyp- 
sum, in both the crude (crushed) form and also the pre- 
pared or powdered article. The crushed product brought 
in carload lots $10 per ton, f.o.b. New York, at the 
beginning of 1921 and at the end of the year was selling 
for about $8.70. The raw product went largely to paint 
and portland-cement manufacturers. The powdered or 
plaster of paris sells for about $20 per ton, f.o.b. New 
York, the bulk of which goes to the building trades and 
potters and some to the plate-glass manufacturers. 
Nearly all gypsum is sold direct from the mines or 
through established sales agents, brokers or jobbers 
getting only a small percentage of the trade. The 
domestic producers compete on a parity with the large 
importations from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
There was a decrease of about 30 per cent in the sales 
in 1921 as compared with those of the preceding year. 
Contracts ahead for future deliveries have not been 
customary in the trade for five or six years, and no tend- 
ency has been observed to resume the practice. The 
outlook for 1922 business is regarded as being dis- 
tinctly favorable. 


Barytes.—The great bulk of the barytes imported or 
mined in this country finds its way in the crude lump 
form to the lithopone manufacturers, the price having 
dropped from about $18, f.o.b. mines, at the beginning 
of 1921 to $10 per ton for the imported German ore, 
f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard, this latter figure being well 
under the price demanded at the same points for domes- 
tic ore. This extreme softening of the market was due 
to the greatly decreased demand for lithopone, which 
leaves the barytes sales for the year about 25 to 35 per 
cent of normal. A distinct improvement was, however, 
noted during the last quarter of 1921, and it is hoped 
that the demand for barytes during 1922 may reach 
something like 70 per cent of normal. Contracts for 
future deliveries are few, as consumers were caught 
with large stocks and former commitments holding over 
to the present time. Sales are made direct by the mine 
owners to the larger consumers. 

The break in price of the crude has not been shared 
by the various powdered grades, No. 1 water floated 
having maintained a fairly firm price per ton f.o.b., St. 
Louis, throughout 1921. The imported floated barytes 
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may, however, be had at lower figures, for what is 
claimed to be a lower grade. Sales are made by the 
millers direct or through their local agents to the paint 
and smaller consuming trades. 

Borax.—The Pacific Coast Borax Co., which also oper- 
ates mines in Europe, Africa, and South America, pro- 
duces over 99 per cent of all the boric acid and borax 
produced in this country. Carload lots sold at the be- 
ginning of 1921 at 74 to 8c. per lb., according to the con- 
tainers used, and dropped to 54 to 6c. at the end of 
the year. There are four grades, as follows: The 
powdered is in largest demand, being marketed in a 
commercial grade. The U. S. P. powder is also sold. 
Other grades are granulated, crystal, and borax glass. 

All sales are’ made through district agencies in the 
marketing of package goods, and direct from New York 
in bulk goods. The year 1921 showed an increase in the 
tonnage but not in the value of package borax, due to 
increased domestic use. This improvement was es- 
pecially noted in the last quarter of the year, when a 
heavy educational advertising campaign was initiated. 
The export ban on American borax was lifted in the 
third quarter. 


Phosphate Rock.—Florida phosphate sold on yearly 
contracts at the beginning of 1921 at from $4.50 to 
$4.75 per ton, and despite a year of great depression 
and decreased sales, the price advanced by the end of 
the year to $5 or $5.25. This advance is explained by 
the fact that many of the miners closed down because 
their returns were not above cost of production, and 
on new demands they declined to resume at the old 
prices. Sales were made entirely direct by the miners 
to manufacturers of acid phosphate in cargo lots. 

Exports have been seriously affected, and those well 
informed appear to feel that America’s export trade of 
phosphate will be lost in a few years to the Moroccan 
deposits. Hundreds of millions of tons of rock which 
is said to be geologically the same as the Tunisian rock 
have been uncovered by the French government in Mo- 
rocco. The French are hopeful of eventually controlling 
the entire European market, following their shipment 
about the end of 1921 of a first lot of 500 tons. 

Though the main American deposits are in Florida 
and Tennessee, the new deposits which are being opened 
up in Idaho, Utah, and Montana are regarded as sure 
to eventually contribute a great tonnage to this coun- 
try’s output, deliveries having been made last summer 
for fall wheat. Sales of raw phosphate for direct ap- 
plication to the soil were almost entirely from Tennes- 
see, where the high iron and alumina content makes it 
less desired for the manufacture of acid phosphate. 

Exports to Europe were large during 1921, but they 
show a falling off over preceding years. There are also 
exports to the West Indies and some to Canada. Ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 tons of acid phosphate was 
marketed in 1921, and possibly 75,000 tons of raw 
phosphate for direct use on the soil. The system of sell- 
ing under yearly contracts continues to rule, and, in 
general, spot purchases may consist of distress stocks. 

Mica. — The price of raw mica held fairly firm 
throughout the first half of 1921, but during the sec- 
ond half dropped approximately 25 per cent on the 
average for the different grades. For example, the 
No. Al Clear India, which was sold around $5 per Ib., 
f.o.b. New York, in case lots, the first half of the year, 
dropped latterly to about $4 per Ib. Again, No. 6 Clear 
India dropped from about 60c. per lb. to about 28c. 


per lb. in case lots. The principal demand was for 
No. Al, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. Sales are made through 
jobbers. Domestic production provides for much less 
than one-half of the country’s requirements. The elec- 
trical manufacturers consume approximately 80 per cent 
of the total of sheet mica used, the remainder going to 
the stove manufacturers. 

Scrap mica sold in the beginning of 1921 for about 
$24 per ton, and at the close for around $20, f.0o.b. 
mines, in carload lots. The decrease in sales during 
1921 is roughly estimated at 50 per cent, with no tend- 
ency toward improvement noted toward the end of the 
year. The largest consumers were buying from hand 
to mouth at the close of 1921, as compared with a will- 
ingness to contract ahead during the first quarter. 





Spanish Pyrites Imports Decline 


The controlling elements in the pyrites situation are 
the price of domestic sulphur, Rio Tinto, and ocean 
freight rates. Domestic production of pyrites is pos- 
sible only at inland points distant from the Atlantic 
seaboard. The trend of foreign imports is shown in 
the following table: 


IMPORTS OF PYRITES (1) 


Spain, Canada, Total, 

Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons 
i errr ee 1,095,980 148,682 1,244,662 
oS aes 747,830 210,615 967,340 
Pe i dn Soaeddost wpexcwlon 270,649 221,442 498,786 (c) 
i dO TE eee 280,725 84,761 388,973 (c) 
2, aa reer 200,706 100,672 332,606 (c) 
SORE CON cosy ab nelca ad 132,754 7,000 156,008 (c) 


(a) Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce and Mineral Resources. (0) First 
ten months. (c) Includes importation from other countries also. 


The normal importation of foreign pyrites is roughly 
500,000 tons per annum. The low price of sulphur 
following the war and the fact that many acid manufac- 
turing companies had installed sulphur burners. and 
found it inexpedient to return to imported pyrites 
resulted in the curtailment of market indicated in the 
figures given. Low-grade pyrites has almost disap- 
peared, and only the high-grade Rio Tinto product 
holds a place in the markets. . 

At present the pyrites business is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and there are no stocks. On the other hand, the 
sulphur stocks are large and can be shipped by carload 
or cargo. With a decrease in ocean freight rates the 
competition between foreign pyrites and domestic sul- 
phur will become keener. The importers of pyrites look 
hopefully for better business in 1922. 

The industrial depression has also played an impor- 
tant part in restricting the market. The great majority 
of acid manufacturers have not dismantled their pyrites 
burners, and this has had its influence upon sulphur 
prices. If Rio Tinto decides to fight for its United 
States market, it will be at its own and the domestic 
sulphur producers’ cost. 

An important feature in the pyrites situation is the 
disposal of the cinder. About 70 tons of cinder con- 
taining from 2 to 3 per cent sulphur result from the 
burning of 100 tons of pyrite. By nodulizing or sin- 
tering, the sulphur content can be reduced and the 
product equals a bessemer iron ore, the phosphorus con- 
tent being very low. An acid plant near a blast fur- 
nace plant can profitably dispose of this “waste.” 

Pyrites importers do not anticipate that the Spanish 
government will place an export tax on the lean pyrite, 
and as there is a tremendous potential supply in the 
Huelva region, it is expected that the United States 
market for pyrites will be retained in part at least. 
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Some Essentials for Success in Pyritic Smelting 


Quartz Should Be Pure, Hard, and Coarse —- Combined Silicates Deleterious —- Manner of 
Feeding Important — Incrustation Hard To Avoid — Effective Means 
Necessary To Confine Corrosive Low-Grade Matte 


By A. J. BONE 


Formerly Smelter Superintendent at Copperhill, Tenn., 


and 


Anyox, B. C. 


Written for Engineering and Mining Journal 


fed to copper blast furnaces are no longer com- 

mon; changes in ore supply and advances in smelt- 
ing practice have made the furnace an oxidizer instead 
of a reducer, and at times, under favorable conditions, 
a powerful one. Nearly all blast-furnace operators have 
to oxidize some iron, and many, with a thought for their 
converter departments, would like to do more of it. 

The extent to which oxidation can be carried is influ- 
enced by many factors, chief of which are the relation 
of sulphide iron to the free silica on the charge, the 
nature of the gangue, and the amount of oxygen supplied 
by the blast. Best results, meaning high concentration 
and low coke, follow the use of pure materials such as 
heavy sulphide ore and quartz, or low-grade matte and 
quartz; but whether coarse Tennessee pyrrhotite and 
pure, lump quartz is smelted with 3 per cent of coke, 
oxidizing 90 per cent of the iron, or Sudbury pyrrhotite 
in a norite gangue is smelted with 10 per cent of coke, 
oxidizing only 35 per cent of the sulphide iron, the 
pyritic effect is equally desirable. In one operation the 
charge favors oxidation; in the other it is hampered by 
a refractory gangue and a high percentage of coke. 

“Pyritic smelting,” in a narrow sense, is associated 
with low coke ratios and implies a vigorous employment 
of the pyritic reaction. Guess defined it as “the art or 
practice of smelting a charge, in which all the iron 
present is combined with sulphur, to produce a ferrous- 
silicate slag.” 

The iron sulphides to be considered are pyrite and 
pyrrhotite. Pyrite loses one-half its sulphur by sublima- 
tion in the upper part of the smelting column, and both 
pyrite and pyrrhotite melt at a comparatively low tem- 
perature and enter the smelting zone approximately as 
FeS. The composition of the iron sulphide compound 
at its highest temperature is stated by Sticht to lie some- 
where between FeS and Fe, FeS. 

It is commonly held that the loose sulphur atom, for 
lack of free oxygen in the region of disengagement, 
escapes from the charge unburnt, and it is customary for 
this reason to deny to pyrite any credit for heat from 
this source. But such reasoning may not always hold; 
two circumstances challenge its soundness. First, some 
pyrite ores have the mineral scattered through the 
gangue in grains or patches, and, by means of the pro- 
tection and insulation thus afforded during the early 
stages of the descent in the ore column, disengagement 
of the loose atom may be delayed until the smelting zone 
and an oxidizing atmosphere are reached. Second, the 
lack of free oxygen above the smelting zone is certainly 
open to question. It has been my experience that gas 
analyses from the pyrite charge show a high average 
oxygen efficiency, often no trace of oxygen being found, 
whereas, at a plant smelting an ore essentially pyrrho- 
tite, an appreciable proportion of oxygen is invariably 


| OXIDIZING CHARGES which were formerly 


present, evidently because the pyrrhotite charge, unlike 
pyrite, lacks the abundance of liberated, elemental sul- 


phur for cleansing the gas of oxygen unused in the 
smelting zone. 


PURE QUARTZ THE BEST FORM OF SILICA 


The character of the siliceous portion of the charge is 
of much importance. The silica should be free; silicates 
require heat for decomposition and are a detriment in 
several ways. A coarse quartz that does not break down 
easily on exposure to heat is the ideal reagent; fine 
quartz, or one crumbling badly under heat, lowers the 
ratio of concentration and causes more incrustation. 
This has been clearly shown in the concentration of low- 
grade matte where pure materials were used, matte, 
quartz, and lime rock, and results were not obscured by 
many qualifying conditions, as in ore smelting. At one 
plant, using a good lump quartz, a 10 per cent matte 
was readily concentrated to 40 per cent; at another plant 
where the bulk of the quartz was fine, about ? in. or 
under, it was difficult to raise a 10 per cent matte beyond 
25 per cent, and incrustation was bad. In pyritic smelt- 
ing, prime attention should be given to silica—to its 
physical as well as to its chemical nature. 

Fine and waste have no place in the blast-furnace 
charge, and this applies with special force in pyritic 
smelting. Fine material, say that passing a 3-in. open- 
ing, if there is no reverberatory department, may be pre- 
pared for the blast-furnace by nodulizing, sintering, or 
briquetting. Nodulizing and sintering have the advan- 
tage that oxidation accompanies the physical prepara- 
tion, and as oxidation is the prime object of pyritic 
smelting, preparatory processes should preferably be a 
step in that direction. A furnace, however, often does 
good work with all the fine left in the ore, and it may be 
difficult to show the need and justify the expense of 
screening and special treatment, as benefits to be de- 
rived from metallurgical operations are not always 
capable of exact expression in terms of money. If an 
ore with 20 per cent of fine is screened and prepared for 
the blast furnace at $1 per ton, the cost figured against 
total ore is 20c. per ton, a serious item for a low-grade 
ore; but on the opposite side of the ledger will be faster’ 
running, less crusting, longer campaigns, a decreased 
quantity of flue dust, and, if the preparatory process 
oxidizes, a higher grade of matte. 

Waste rock, which is usually high in natural silicates, 
creates trouble and expense for the smelter. It is hard 
to estimate the cost of smelting waste. It entails the 
ordinary expense of transportation, bins, sampling, and 
charging, the same as ore; it increases the demand for 
coke, lime, or other flux; it is responsible for a certain 
amount of slag which carries a quantity of copper to the 
dump; but, what is far more serious and costly, is its 
deadening effect on the pyritic reaction. It retards the 
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rate of smelting, depresses oxidation, and causes low- 
grade matte and sticky, dangerous slags. Waste in the 
ore should be eliminated outside of the blast furnace. 

The pyritic furnace requires a careful balancing of 
reagents and maintenance of proper physical conditions. 
Frequent changes in the charge are necessary, and the 
metallurgist in diagnosing and prescribing should be 
able to feel confidence in the analyses and weights of 
charge components. Though the preponderance of ton- 
nage may come from beds, provision must be made for 
a quick supply of any single material. An intimate 
bedded mixture is usually only necessary when condi- 
tions are particularly unfavorable. 


METHODS OF MECHANICAL FEEDING 


Two improved methods of mechanical feeding, both 
successful though widely different in principle, have 
been developed in pyritic plants. The Freeland feeder, 
described in the Mining & Scientific Press of March 22, 
1913, has been used since 1902 in the smelter of the 
Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co., at Isabella, Tenn. 
The Isabella furnaces have gas offtakes beneath the 
charge floor, and movable, water-cooled tops or covers. 
The feeding machine operates on a charge track that 
straddles the furnace lengthwise. It consists of a car- 
riage supporting an apron conveyor of the same length 
and width as the furnace. Charge components are drawn 
through wide gates onto the conveyor in layers, as ore, 
quartz, slag and coke. The carriage engages the cover 
of the furnace and pushes it ahead, and as it moves over 
the opened shaft the conveyor distributes its burden uni- 
formly not only lengthwise but from side to side. The 
carriage and conveyor each has a variable-speed, revers- 
ible-type motor, giving flexibility to the method. 

An adaptation of the system of feeding developed at 
Mount Lyell, Tasmania, is employed by the Granby 
smelter at Anyox, B. C. It was described in the Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, Oct. 7, 1916. Extending 
along either side of a 30-ft. furnace, at a point 2 ft. 
6 in. below the charge floor, is an iron ledge or shelf 




















SCALE BEAMS ON BLAST-FURNACE CHARGE CAR 


projecting into the furnace and overhanging the jackets 
9 in. This ledge, which receives the charge from side- 
dump cars, is partitioned into six compartments, and 
each compartment is served by a pusher, actuated by 
compressed air, for moving the charge into the furnace. 
Thus, a furnace has twelve feeding units, and can be 
fed from any one, at any time, and in any quantity up 
to capacity, which is about 5,000 lb. 

The British America Nickel Corporation, at Nickel- 
ton, Ont., used a combination scale-charge-car, which is 
of the same length as the furnace and is divided into 
four compartments to correspond with the four charging 


doors. The accompanying illustrations explain its con- 
struction and operation. 

Continuous feeding has been suggested as a possible 
way of improving blast-furnace practice, and would 
indeed seem to promise certain advantages, such as 
steadier blast resistance, better utilization of heat in 
escaping gas for pre-heating the charge, and greater 
uniformity in gas temperature and composition. These 
latter considerations are of special value where gas is 
treated for its sulphur dioxide content. 

Incrustation, an unavoidable evil, is of several varie- 
ties and develops from different causes. A scab or crust 














BLAST-FURNACE CHARGE CAR, SHOWING DISCHARGE 
, SIDE 


forms from sticky, semi-fused material adhering to the 
jackets and is aggravated by fine sulphide. It usually 
extends from the tuyéres to the top of the charge and 
is entirely harmless at first, but must be taken in hand 
before growing too thick and restricting the descent of 
the ore. Undigested silica manifests itself in the form 
of heavy crusts. If it has accumulated gradually, the 
crust will be hard and dense, but if silica accumulates 
rapidly the crust will often be loose and porous, hardly 
a crust at all but rather a column of cold, raw charge 
that offers an easy escape for the blast. Barring down 
crusts gives only temporary relief unless they have been 
undercut. Lower crusts must be fluxed away if they are 
not to remain as foundations on which other crusts will 
soon spring up. A matte concentration charge can usu- 
ally be counted on to relieve a badly crusted ore furnace 
by reason of its running with a cooler top and lower col- 
umn. Soon after the charge is switched, crusts cool off 
and are more readily pulled down and broken up. In 
smelting crusts, allowance is made for their excess silica 
content. 

Pyritic smelting campaigns are mostly terminated by 
incrustations, and are short, six weeks to two months 
being a common average, though occasional runs of six 
months or longer are recorded. Campaigns may be pro- 
longed by freer use of coke, lime, or other flux, but such 
expense soon exceeds the cost of shutting down, dig- 
ging out and starting up again. However, when the ore 
supply crowds the smelter, and the cry for tonnage is 
loud and insistent, the metallurgist is often forced to 
expensive measures to keep his furnaces in blast. To 
do the cheapest work the pyritic smelter should have 
spare units; the pyritic furnace should be of moderate 
length and provided with means for quick handling of 
jackets and ready disposal of furnace cleanings. 

Several reasons favor having the slag and matte over- 
flow at the end of a furnace instead of at the side, one 
being the securing of an equal number of tuyéres on 
each side, thus promoting equal distribution of blast. 
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Another marked advantage is that both sides are free 
and cleared for action, in contrast with the other ar- 
rangement where the front side of a furnace is cluttered 
up with overfiow spout, settler, launders, and other ap- 
purtenances, a serious interference in getting at a matte 
break-out, and a handicap in tuyére punching. No job 
around a furnace is more unpleasant than punching 
tuyéres on the front of a side-discharging furnace, 
where the puncher has his choice of standing on top of 
the settler, hot under foot and limited as to headroom, 
or getting down into the congested space between set- 
tler and furnace, cramped and exposed to danger of 
spout explosions. Attention to the tuyéres is a task of 
major importance, and, being laborious and disagreeable 
at best, requires proper working facilities. 

Blast volume and pressure are valuable indices of 
internal furnace conditions. Where a furnace has its 
individual blower of known delivery, volume can be 
ascertained at the power house; otherwise it can be 
measured in the connection leading to the bustle pipe. 
For this purpose the Clark blast meter, a specially con- 
structed pitot tube and Ellison gage reading “cubic feet 
of air per minute,” has given satisfaction. 

A common accompaniment of pyritic smelting is a 
heavy fall of low-grade matte that is thin and penetrat- 
ing and has an unfortunate way of working to the very 
bottom of things and taking advantage of the slightest 
opportunity to escape. The furnace crucible cannot be 
lined with magnesite, owing to the destructive action 
of water from leaks in the jackets or the sole plate, 
and of course a magnesite crucible would preclude 
quenching a furnace with water before it is dug out. 
Chrome brick is best for this purpose, though a good 
firebrick will answer. Break-outs are most likely to 
happen between jackets near the sole plate, and unless 
checked at once nearly always result in a burnt jacket. 
The more jackets in the lower tier, the greater the num- 
ber of potential danger spots. For instance, an end- 
discharge furnace with six jackets to a side will have 
a minimum of fourteen vertical joints, each a possible 
avenue of escape for matte. The better way, I believe, 
is to construct the crucible of low, horizontal jackets, as 
long as practicable to reduce the number of joints, or to 
use the single-sheet construction capable of being cooled 
by a water spray, and on top of this crucible structure 
rest the lower tier of vertical jackets which are then 
several feet above the sole plate and beyond the danger 
of break-outs. 

Low-grade matte has a decided corrosive action on 
equipment with which it comes in sustained contact, and 
it is frequently discovered that apparatus that has been 
satisfactory for high-grade matte will not answer for 
low-grade. The problem has been met in different ways; 
in my own experience I have found the following to give 
satisfaction: ‘ 

Breast jacket of converter copper cast about a double 
coil of extra-heavy pipe for cooling water, the opening 
being protected with chrome brick. 

Overflow spout of flanged steel, water-spaced, and a 
detachable lip jacket of bronze. A brick pillar or saddle 
built under the spout at its junction with the breast will 
put an end to break-outs at this point. 

Matte-tapping block—a magnesite brick imbedded in 
a plate of converter copper. The siphon tap used at 
Nickelton, described in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of Aug. 20, 1921, was successful, and can be 
recommended either as a principal or auxiliary means 
of tapping. 





Domestic Sulphur Producers 


Face Strong Competition 


Among the three important sulphur producers it 
is doubtful whether much money was made by oper- 
ations in 1921. Both the Union Sulphur Co. and the 
Texas Gulf produced steadily throughout the year, but 
the Freeport closed down in the spring of 1921. The 
potential production of the three companies is probably 
twice as great as the world consumption. Competition 
between these companies and the competition from 
Spanish pyrites have combined to produce an exceed- 
ingly low price. Spanish pyrites can’ be placed upon the 
market at ruinously low prices; in fact, for slightly 
more than the ocean freight and commissions. As a 
result neither the sulphur or the pyrites shippers can 
make money. One fact that has militated in favor of the 
sulphur producers is that the acid companies would have 
to incur expense for repairs and rehabilitation of their 
ryrites burners if they returned to pyrites. As this 
requires ready cash, and money is hard to get, they 
have to a considerable extent continued to use sulphur. 

At present sulphur is the cheapest basic commodity 
in the market. Sulphur prices on the Atlantic seaboard 
range from $18 to $20 per long ton, ex vessel, as com- 
pared with the pre-war price of $22 per long ton, main- 
tained over a period of about ten years. Lower costs 
of production are not to be expected, and the methods 
of recovery will not be improved to any extent. Relief 
must come in higher prices, and 1922 will probably see 
price advances unless Rio Tinto fights for her American 
market by laying down pyrite at cost plus commissions. 

The acid trade is depressed, owing to the fertilizer 
industry being in the doldrums. At present, 66 deg. 
sulphuric acid is approximately $17 per ton. Until 
farmers’ credits have been covered, and they are in the 
market again, little help can come from this direction. 
However, necessity will probably bring the farmers back 
into the fertilizer market in 1922. The iron and steel 
pickling is slowly coming back. Petroleum refineries 
are somewhat below normal, and the chemical industry 
has been greatly depressed. It is believed that 1922 
will be on the whole an improvement over 1921. 

While the domestic market for sulphur has expanded 
at the expense of pyrites, the prevailing industrial slump 
has resulted in restricted demand for both. This ap- 
parently has found a similar reaction in the foreign 
demand. Exports have been extended to Australia, and 
the Pacific Coast has been supplied via Panama. Jap- 
anese sulphur formerly marketed on the Pacific Coast 
has been shut out. For the first ten months of 1921, 
according to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the sulphur exports totaled 241,857 long tons, of 
a value of $3,840,908, as against 428,679 long tons, of 
a value of $8,170,527, for the same period in 1920. 

The future of the domestic sulphur producers lies in 
the expansion of their international market and a more 
equitable price in their domestic market. 





Russia Introduces the Metric System 


According to a decree of the People’s Commissars, 
published in official Soviet papers, the metric system of 
measures will be introduced in all Soviet institutions 
beginning with January, 1922, and from 1924 the metric 
system of weights and measures must be finally and 
universally adopted throughout Soviet Russia. 
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BY THE WAY 








“The Engineer” Defended 


One who styles himself “a goose-quill profit” writes 
as follows from Mount Pleasant, Tenn., regarding Mrs. 
Whitney’s sculpture: 


Paw sez as how yer all wrong and thet Aunt Harry mos 
likely seed her chuffer a-firing the famly still on a right 
smat hot day. An Paw sez that the Stiller has riz to the 
dignuty of a chemucal enjyneer. Keep the home brew fire 
a-burnin. 

I dont want no chicklets, I uses terbaccer strait. 


The goose-quill prophet is undoubtedly an authority 
on home-brew and moonshine, so his comment is valued 
accordingly. Another defender of the noted sculptress 
is A. R. Elsdon, who writes from London thus: 

I fear that this letter will reach you too late in order 
to qualify for that box of chiclets, but I am surprised, sir, 
at your daring to cast doubt on the handiwork of a lady. 
The statue clearly represents an engineer; and I defy you 
to prove otherwise. Are there any laws in your country 
preventing an engineer from working in any position he 
pleases? 

In my opinion the correct title should read: “The Engi- 
neer, without clothes, lover of work, favours the short- 
handled shovel, very rare type.” 

By the bye, what are chiclets—do they lay eggs? 

Chiclets, Mr. Elsdon, are a form of “chewing sweets,” 
under which name the stenographer’s delight has re- 
cently been introduced in the British Isles. “Gum,” we 
understand, is a term reserved there for overshoes, 
which are not at all affected by the ladies of the keys. 

Still another knight errant, J. M. G., writes from 
Spain, though what he is doing there we can’t imagine 
unless it be fighting windmills. After giving formal 
notice that he is in the lists for the chiclet prize, he 
says: 


Mrs. Whitney’s right; sure, she’s right. This represents 
an up-to-date “engineer.” This is one of these new-fangled 
“Heating and Plumbing Engineers” digging a trench for 
a sewer pipe in some town like Phoenix, Ariz. The location 
accounts for getting down to his B.V.D.’s. Somehow you 
mining engineers take it for granted that this should be a 
representation of a mining engineer. Where do you get 
that stuff? Getting a swelled head because a couple of 
your number have visited in Washington recently? We 
are about to add another craft to the engineering list. 

As soon as the “Farmers’ Bloc” is well organized and 
has more development work done, and the pay streak for 
the “Tillers-of-the-Soil” is in sight, we shall have a full- 
fledged “Agricultural Engineer” on every farm, wearing 
khakis ‘and puttees to feed the grunts and milk “Bossy,” 
while the Congressmen from the mining districts are writ- 
ing to their underground friends making excuses for an- 
other term. 

That thing from M. W. Y. about engineers “digging in” 
and stripping for action is over-ruled. W. I. Schmidt may 
go up one level toward the head of the class on his “Home 
Brew” caption. I believe the mining engineer received a 
home brew kick from Hoover going to Washington, and has 
been asleep ever since. Send “chiclets” parcel post. 


Possibly there is more than a word of truth in this. 
Then, again, possibly not. Other titles suggested are: 
“The Engineer Returns from the Service,” by W. F. R., 
Los Angeles, who says that this is prompted by the sim- 
ilar “positions” which ex-service men have found 
waiting for them; and “He Stoops To Conquer” by M. 
W. von Bernewitz, who wants his chiclets too. 


The whirligig of time keeps giggling and the contest 
is rapidly drawing to a close. In an early issue the 
name of the winner of the valuable prize will be 
announced. 


Phenomenal 


At the meeting of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America recently, Sir John Cadman told a 
story of two countrymen, one of whom was much 
puzzled over the word “phenomena,” which he had 
recently heard for the first time. The other volunteered 
as follows: “Do ’ee see that cow, John? Now that’s 
no phenomena. Do '’ee see that thistle? That’s no 
phenomena. Do ’ee see that lark? That’s no phenomena. 
But if that cow should sit on that thistle and sing like 
that lark, that would be a phenomena.” Sir John was 
a bit frank in acknowledging that the British govern- 
ment was a majority owner in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 
Then he skated out over thin ice when he said that the 
majority ownership carried with it no voice in the 
management. Having the countrymen in mind, we are 
tempted to say: “Sir John, the British government and 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. are not phenomena. Owning 
a majority of the stock in a company is also not a 
phenomenon. The possession or lack of a voice in a 
company’s management is likewise not a phenomenon. 
But for the British government to be a majority owner 
in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and have no voice in its 
management—that, Sir John, is indeed a phenomenon.” 


The Harvard Handicap 


At the Harvard Club, at one of the writing desks, 
we noticed where a perplexed letter writer had scribbled 
on a pad, one under the other, the versions “recieve” 
and “receive.” Which shows the advantage of a Harvard 
training. After looking over the exhibit a while we 
had no further ideas as to which was wright. 


The Mining Engineer 


(Always a-workin’ himself out 
of a job!) 


By WALTER H. GARDNER 


Underground with rod and transit— 
Shaky roof? You blithely chance it! 
Squinting, scowling through a level, 
Where it’s blacker than the devil; 
Wallowin’ in mud and slickens; 
Just a-rustlin’ like the dickens 

To end the job 

And join the mob 
In search of other pickin’s! 


Sealin’ porphyritic ledges— 
Seekin’ hand-holes on the edges— 
Tracin’ fault and vein and croppin’— 
Poundin’ samples—never stoppin’; 
On some lonesome expedition 
Workin’ with the sole ambition 

To end the job 

And join the mob 
To find a new position! 
Polin’ sluggish tropic rivers— 
Eatin’ quinine for the shivers— 
Hackin’ with a dull machete 
Till your very boots are sweaty— 
Diggin’ out a wily chigger— 
Shoutin’ curses at a nigger— 

To end the job 

And join the mob 
In search of “something bigger”! 
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CONSULTATION 











Separating Platinum From Sand 


“Can you tell me briefly the most economical practice 
of separating platinum from black sand, whether by Wilfley 
tablé, dry concentration, oil flotation or other means? Or 
can you tell me where I can obtain this information if 
you do not have it at hand?” 


A great deal of mystery has surrounded the problem 
of recovering gold and platinum from so-called “black 
sand.” Many believe that the precious metals therein 
contained are not in a form which can be determined 
by ordinary methods and that vast riches await the 
man with the proper process for their recovery. The 
gold and platinum really occur in fine thin scales, which 
can be assayed readily, but which, by their nature, are 
somewhat difficult to concentrate. The process generally 
used is some form of sluice box, shaking or bumping 
table, classifier, or special device invented for the 
purpose. Chemical means have also been used, but 
such methods are in the minority and are generally 
practiced in conjunction with gravity concentration. 

As platinum does not readily amalgamate, the use 
of mercury is usually ineffectual in any separation 
process. The general procedure is to save all the heavy 
black-sand concentrate accumulating from placer mining 
or dredging operations and at stated intervals treat it 
for its platinum content. It has been the practice for 
some hydraulic miners to discard the black sand as 
valueless, but owing to the high prices of platinum pre- 
vailing during the last few years, attention has been 
directed from time to time to a recovery of the precious 
metal. Although the black sand usually contains most 
of the platinum, part of the metal may be recovered 
in the main operations with the amalgam. 

The familiar Western long tom, a_ trough-shaped 
gold-washing device, may be used to handle the black 
sand, the platinum being recovered by panning the 
long-tom concentrate several times. Logan, in “Plati- 
num and Allied Metals in California,” from which the 
following details of practice have been taken, describes 
the procedure at Oroville, where the Natomas Consoli- 
dated black-sand concentrate and amalgam is collected 
in a box and run through a long tom until it is reduced 
to one-half a small bucketful. The long tom used is 
1 ft. wide and 12 ft. long, and rests on the gold tables 
so that it has a grade of one inch to a foot. The 
upper 4 ft. of the long tom is covered with small 
iron riffles in solid sections 1 ft. long, the cross riffles 
being an inch apart and sloping back. The bottom is 
lined with coco matting under expanded metal. 

From the long tom the concentrate is taken to the 
clean-up room. The bulk of the amalgam is separated 
easily and retorted. The black sand, containing plati- 
num, a small amount of amalgam and rusty gold, is 
washed several times in a miniature long tom and 
the bulk reduced to about one pint, which contains the 
gold and platinum-group metal. The surplus quicksilver 
is drawn off and the concentrate subjected to a boiling 
motion imparted by pouring it back and forth between 
two ordinary crockery bowls to remove nearly all the 
black sand. Concentrated nitric acid is applied to re- 
move any base metal and to brighten the rusty gold so 
that it will amalgamate. The platinum can finally be 
cleaned by magnet and blower. 





The platinum in the Oroville district is uniformly 
fine as flakes or grains. Logan states that the best 
results are probably not obtained where panning and 
the long toms are used. Dredging superintendents 
generally are satisfied with any results which approxi- 
mate the usual yield of platinum, reasoning that the 
platinum is in such small quantity at best that more 
careful work is not justified. 

Yuba Consolidated Goldfields employs a different 
method of recovery. Each dredge supplies about three 
tons of concentrate per week, and a total of sixty to 
seventy tons of this product is treated monthly. The 
sand handled is the black sand from the long toms, 
one of which is used on each dredge to recover as much 
gold and platinum as can be got in a rich concentrate 
of small bulk. The sand is ground in batches for 
two hours in a steel ball mill with a weak cyanide 
solution to brighten the rusty gold. The slime is then 
discharged into a well, from which it is pumped into 
a small settling tank and subjected to cyanide treat- 
ment in a miniature plant housed in the same building. 
Leading from the ball mill is a string of sluices 40 ft. 
long and 1 ft. wide, with a grade of one inch to the 
foot, which contain a mercury trap, 2 ft. of silverized 
amalgamating plate, 3 ft. of iron cross riffles such as 
are used in long toms, 5 ft. of coco matting, and 8 ft. 
of wooden riffles loaded with mercury, the remainder 
of the sluice being covered with coco matting under 
expanded metal. After the slime has been drawn off, 
the mill is allowed to run open and the sand discharges 
into the sluice. About $40 per ton in gold and platinum 
is recovered. The gold extraction is nearly perfect. 

The Marysville Dredging Co., after recovering the 
hard amalgam in a long tom, sacks the black sand and 
transfers it to a clean-up room, where it is run through 
a long tom 12 ft. long fitted with iron riffles. The sand 
is then rocked in a common rocker. A 3-ft. arrastre 
is next used to grind the sand in small portions. A 
little sulphuric acid is used to brighten the rusty gold, 
most of which is caught in the arrastre. The sand is 
finally washed through a Colorado amalgamator and the 
rocker and arrastre concentrate panned several times. 

In the Natoma district, according to Logan, “It is 
stated that the Neill jigs do not save any platinum, 
although successful in gold saving.” Senn pan-motion 
bateas are used for the final recovery. Small Hardinge 
mills grind the sand, and the sand passes from the 
mills onto an amalgamated plate 2 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
long and thence to the Senn machine operated at 160 
r.p.m. The concentrate yielded is 10 to 30 per cent 
black sand, the gold is practically all amalgamated 
on the batea, and the platinum caught in the bowl at 
the center. In finally separating the platinum the 
batea concentrate is screened, as it has been found to 
be much easier to get the platinum from sand of its 
own screen size than from sand of all sizes. Some sand 
stops on a 40-mesh screen; some of the vlatinum and 
sand grains are fine enough to pass 100 mesh. The 
material entering the Hardinge mill carries about $75 
per ton in metals, and the tailing from the batea assays 
about $1 gold and $1 platinum. 

Other methods also are practiced. A submerged table 
as the chief concentrating unit in the Huelsdonk Sub- 
merged Table Concentrator is used successfully at the 
La Grange mine. It is a compact unit that can be 
adapted to small operations. 

We do not know of any operation employing dry con- 
centration, oil flotation, or the Wilfley table as such. 
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HANDY KNOWLEDGE 





Discharge Device for Fine Ore Bins 


By H. H. HUNNER 
Written for Engineering and Mining Journal 


The ore pocket in which the method for discharging 
fine ore here described is used was built with a bottom 
slope of 45 deg. The bins are about 16 ft. long on the 
slope and 10 ft. wide, with no partitions between bins. 
The bottoms are of steel plate. The bins are filled to a 
level about 2 ft. above the top of the slope plate. 

When the bins were new the ore slid out without 
much labor on the part of the two loaders. As the 














“ 
ARRANGEMENT OF PIPING FOR DISCHARGING 
FINE ORE FROM BINS 


plates became rough and rusty, the ore hung up and 
it took considerable time and labor to clean the sheets. 
If a bin was cleaned down to the plate daily for a week 
it would become smooth and the cre would slide freely. 
As the tonnage requirements were intermittent, and 
cleaning a bin down to the sheet entailed considerable 
extra time and labor, this was seldom done. The result 
was that a third of the capacity was inactive. 

As a rule only about one-third of a full bin would 
slide without use of blow hose and punch bars. The 
most effective aid was a 4-in. pipe connected to a jack- 
hammer hose using air at 90-lb. pressure. 


Winter conditions were much worse than those in sum- 
mer, and snow and freezing weather, together with the 
moist fine ore, gave a great deal of trouble. The build- 
ing was fitted for steam heat under the fine-ore bins, 
but this did not suffice during the coldest days. 

The accompanying cut shows the method of air or 
steam piping used to discharge the bins. The main 
line is of 2-in. pipe and is laid down the center of the 
building conveniently near the runway. From this 
branch off lines 134 in. in diameter, which are tied to 
the cross braces between bins and run from the main 
line to the side walls and down to the headers as shown. 
The bottom pipes are 4 in. in diameter and are plugged 
at the lower end and drilled with a row of 3-in. holes 
every 16 in. The 34-in. pipes are spaced 16 in. apart 
and are bolted to the bottom sheet with three U-shaped 
clips of 4-in. round holes, all facing down. 

Steam coils below the bins are no longer used, but 
whenever ore is frozen to the sheet, steam is first run 
into the blow lines for fifteen minutes or longer and 
followed by air at 90 lb. The air blast quickly sweeps 
down the pocket if the ore is not frozen. 

As will be noted, the upper portion of the 4-in. pipes 
does not lie directly on the bottom plate, so that they 
are subject to considerable vibration as the ore from 
the transfer car falls onto them. Three bins have been 
in use for over a year, and the expense from broken or 
twisted pipe has been small. 





A Compressed-Air Paint Gun 
By W. R. WADE 


Written for Engineering and Mining Journal 

An effective paint or whitewash gun can be made 
from pipe fittings. The one shown in the cut is in 
almost daily use and will put on as much paint in a 
day as a dozen men by hand. Such a gun will white- 
wash a large shaft station in an hour. It will suck 
vertically a heavy mixture of red lead and oil at least 
6 ft. and will paint ceilings 4 to 6 ft. above the reach 
of the operator. By adjusting the paint valve the coat 
may be put on thick or thin. It has been found desir- 
able to thin all paints with plenty of gasoline. By proper 
thinning the gun will cover as much surface per gallon 
as brush work will. The air consumption of the gun 
shown is 18 cu.ft. of free air per minute, when operated 
with 80 lb. pressure. 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





Greatest Petroleum Producing Year in 
U.S. Was 1921 


Production of petroleum in the United States in 1921, 
as indicated by the quantity transported from producing 
properties compiled from company reports to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, amounted to 469,639,000 bbl., rep- 
resenting an estimated value at the wells of $753,300,- 
000. These figures will be increased somewhat by the 
quantity of petroleum consumed for fuel on the leases 
and by the net change in storage held on producing 
properties at the beginning and end of the year, when 
results of a canvass of the many thousand producers 
become available. This is the greatest quantity ever 
produced in the United States in any one year, repre- 
senting an increase of 26,237,000 bbl. over the produc- 
tion of 1920, and is more than double the quantity 
produced in the United States in 1912. World’s produc- 
tion figures for 1921 are not yet known, but preliminary 
estimates indicate a total not far from 750,000,000 bbl., 
as compared with 695,000,000 bbl. produced in 1920. 

Imports of crude oil into the United States during 
1921 amounted to 125,307,000 bbl., as compared with 
106,175,000 bbl. in 1920 and with 52,822,000 bbl. in 1919, 
these figures corresponding respectively to 27, 24 and 
14 per cent of the domestic production of the last three 
years. Exports of crude oil during 1921 amounted to 
8,940,000 bbl. and during 1920 to 8,757,000 bbl. 

Estimated consumption (deliveries to consumers) of 
domestic and imported crude oil during 1921 amounted 
to 525,407,000 bbl., as compared with 530,474,000 bbl. 
in 1920. Consumption for the year just ended therefore 
amounted to 55,768,000 bbl. more than the country pro- 
duced. 

Stocks of crude oil increased 60,599,000 bbl. during 
the year, as follows: Net pipe-line and tank-farm 
stocks east of California, 42,142,000 bbl.; gross pipe- 


line and tank-farm and producers’ stocks in California, 
12,359,000 bbl., and stocks of Mexican petroleum held 
in the United States by importers, 6,098,000 bbl. On 
Dec. 31, 1921, stocks of crude oil, exclusive of lease 
storage and of stocks at refineries, amounted to 183,- 
890,000 bbl., equivalent to 119.3 days’ supply at the 
current rate of consumption. On the last day of 1920 
similar stocks amounted to 123,291,000 bbl., equivalent 
to eighty days’ supply. 

The year opened with record prices—$6.10 per bbl. at 
the wells for Pennsylvania grade and $3.50 per bbl. for 
Oklahoma-Kansas grade, which had held for several 
months despite rapidly increasing stocks. Soon after 
the beginning of the year, however, prices began to fall, 
and within a few months Pennsylvania grade had de- 
clined to $2.25 per bbl. and Oklahoma-Kansas grade to 
$1 per bbl. These low prices held until the rate of 
rapidly increasing stocks eased off somewhat in Septem- 
ber and October, and the year closed with Pennsylvania 
grade at $4 and Oklahoma-Kansas grade at $2 per bbl. 

Low prices were reflected in a marked curtailment of 
field activity, and 15,012 producing oil wells are re- 
ported to have been completed during 1921, as con- 
trasted with 24,222 in 1920. Despite this fact, however, 
a number of important new pools were opened up, 
among which were Haynesville, La.; El Dorado, Ark.; 
Burbank, Okla., and Pierce Junction and Mexia, Tex., 
and extensive new developments were made in the Elk 
Hills and at Huntington Beach, Cal. The labor strike 
in the oil fields of California cut down the produc- 
tion of that state, which nevertheless produced a record 
output of approximately 114,000,000 bbl. Oklahoma 
also established a new record, for almost 114,000,000 
bbl. was reported as removed from producing proper- 
ties. The relative standing of the two states cannot be 
established until the final figures are received. Texas 
also produced more than 100,000,000 bbl., and in De- 


PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN NOVEMBER, 1921, DECEMBER, 1921, AND DECEMBER, 1920. 
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——November, 1921 (a)——— December, 1921 December, 1920————. 
Daily Daily Daily 
State Total Average Total Average Total Average 

Se UOC BOND oo oie oe nde b cece bas Consdeecaspiees 5,908,000 ‘196,933 7,478,000 241,226 6,749,000 217,710 
Coastal PUNE Sears hg ahs 5 Cae Ke Ca tinker @ens etd. ace Ce 2,813,000 93,767 2,635,000 85,000 2,517,000 81,193 
NN oo g.o5 S85. Gh v.04 Wie mma ba nein a Saw ewebine es 4 : 8,804,000 293,467 10,092,000 325,548 10,038,000 323,806 
0 Da 25 Sk0 DEA olds ead bas Mbwies 0b cea wonton waseaws 9,374,000 312,467 9,715,000 313,387 8,742,000 282,000 
Na fe aie Cor Sis 2s sina hes ane 5 anack RD SEE EON MOP kia eee 2,726,000 90,866 2,717,000 87,645 3,044,000 98,194 
I oc coi icc% ocak Sasa Madeceee /aeemaurhes ; 1,757,000 58,567 2,316,000 74,710 2,434,000 78,516 
UII os. 6 5d T Ch cw ats o.0k GN oad ened a wel eR eae RR et 115,000 3,833 120,000 3,871 164,000 5,290 
Wyomins oy oe scx gO ek Mats Siig tA tari neot ae. ein, Ae ee re ane 1,049,000 34,967 1,503,000 48,484 827,000 26,677 
I go aera ay oera  & eases ise ace iomc ao 4 132,000 4,400 128,000 4,129 158,000 5,097 
MR a aio ou 8. Sia rae is, wa ara Dis bee Ce mile @ d bekic 3 alee 89,000 2,967 96,000 3,097 191,000 6,161 
Ng ooo soc dae carciet oid Deckae se Rae mes ba en emo 94,000 3,133 95,000 3,065 124,000 4,000 
MN 0S Sc 2s ki ga back POM ahs sg eres eden Uibewar har wcbe.te white Os 36,000 1,200 44,000 1,419 69,000 2,226 
CE rere er eee Se RS ata on : 104,400 3,480 70,000 2,258 55,000 1,774 
I Ss Danes ie 5 Swe wees aca laa Baala tea wee bwacs 1,504,400 50,147 1,936,000 62,452 1,424,000 45,935 
Arkansas (c ‘a oe ae Beata hth ee GRO Se eat Elay Oe bla a eae Cato ae ee 1,250,000 41,667 1,200,000 38,710 ee AE a el heel 
ae co orc) Llores cg S)ad «khan aa Aid ors 'ACR OAS TIE Mn eae Maleaeee 837,000 27,900 809,000 26,096 840,000 27,097 
Re a0 ocontet..d anion SRL Ners aad SU eae TERR ae 717,800 23,926 762,400 24,594 740,000 23,871 
, 2 3 Se ere ree et rer er ree eee 607,000 20,233 674,000 21,742 748,000 24,129 
URL glans, kod tice het ew SRE Ra wae Re eae as 594,000 19,800 590,000 19,032 624,400 20, 143 
ES EO CPE Per PORE EET Ser Tee 409,000 13,634 414,000 13,355 466,000 15,032 
IN 5 ooo 5 cass cd: oss ie 8a. eae Hid Mae aa ea dw Roe Oe 157,000 5,233 173,000 5,581 172,000 5,549 
Mh eG coos cane O68 eNOS 6 BACK RSRS Ae POURRA Rees 143,000 4,766 149,000 4,806 86,000 2,774 
II IIR so Co ha dies tra awin s Gm silo e ahus-a « ame eee se 70,000 2,333 68,000 2,194 61,000 1,968 
Rs o.oo! cc area dc oak eae Weccmkenish a me eeees 16,000 534 20,000 645 23,000 742 
1 EE Ser Terr rrr he Co oe ene 68,000 2,267 80,000 2,581 79,000 2,548 
NC Fos nck ccd eos eke Desi ine sdeaktnen aiaaemeeens 8,600 287 8,000 258 9,000 290 
ee eer ey ere te ere er ee 1,200 40 600 19 600 19 
Wa ii 35nd hha Ran ci Ree dea ee eh ieee sana 37,880,000 1,262,667 41,957,000 1,353,452 38,961,000 1,256,806 

(a) Revised. 


(b) Average of figures reported by Standard Oil Co. and Independent Oil Producers’ Agency. 


(c) Estimated in part. 
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cember, as a result of developments at Mexia, ranked 
first among the producing states. 

The new year began with production, imports, and 
stocks the greatest on record, and with consumption not 
much below its peak but yet insufficient to prevent a 
continuous addition to stocks. 

The figures in the table on page 253, from company 
reports to the U.S. Geological Survey, show the quantity 
of petroleum transported from producing properties. 
Oil consumed on the leases is not included. This item 
and net changes in producers’ stocks at the beginning 
and end of the year are obtained by annual canvass and 
are included in the final statistics of production. 





Geological Survey Condemns Waste in 
Oil Drilling 
The attitude of the U. S. Geological Survey toward 
waste in oil-drilling operations is set forth in a letter 
sent by Director George Otis Smith to certain oil 
operators. The letter follows: 


“With reference to the sample from your well, recently 
received at the U. S. Geological Survey: This sample, com- 
ing from a depth of 3,000 ft., is composed essentially of 
quartz, orthoclase, microcline, biotite, apatite, sericite, 
zircon, calcite, and very minor amounts of other minerals. 
These constituents must come from a granitic rock. 

“T note from previous correspondence regarding this well 
that you first encountered granite at about 1,400 ft.; that you 
were informed that you had encountered granite; and, 
furthermore, that the Survey pointed out to you that deepen- 
ing the hole after granite was encountered was merely a 
waste of money. 

“This was on May 9 last, and again on Aug. 20 and on 
Sept. 17, the same identification of the crystalline rock from 
deeper levels was made and the same good advice offered. 
It appears that in spite of this information you have per- 
sisted in drilling through 1,600 ft. of the hardest rocks you 
could find in the state, in which there is not the slightest 
possibility of the presence of any appreciable amount of 
petroleum. 

“If, in this venture, you have been following the advice of 
a geologist, you have been duped by an ignoramus or a 
crook; if you have opposed your own judgment to that of 
expert petrographers and geologists in such a matter as the 
identification of a granitic rock and the known impossibility 
of oil occurring in quantity in rock of that type, you are to 
be pitied. In either event, it is to be hoped that you have 
wasted the money of no one but yourself, but in reality the 
general public has lost the money you have thus wasted.” 





Colorado Oil-Shale Analyses 
At the Boulder laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of 


Mines, work on the elementary analyses of oil shale is. 


being continued with the standard Colorado shale. Some 
work was recently done with a sample of rich oil shale 
obtained from the southern side of the Grand Valley, 
Colorado. In connection with this study many tests 
are being made with the small assay retorts. The bench 
of assay retorts has been somewhat remodeled, equip- 
ment being installed which insures more definite contro] 
of retorting conditions. In all future runs with these 
retorts the permanent gases will be scrubbed and the 
amount of scrubber naphtha estimated. Gas samples 
from each series of runs will also be taken in an attempt 
to correlate the results of assay retorting tests with 
the elementary analyses of the shales. The value of 
the assay retorts has again been shown in that the 
best oil thus far produced from the standard Colorado 
shales has been made with these retorts. 


Possible Indications of Oil 
in Mississippi 

Observations made by the U. S. Geological Survey 
and the Mississippi State Geological Survey in the vicin- 
ity of Yazoo City, Miss., have thrown new light on the 
question of the possible presence of oil in Mississippi 
and on the location of points that may be favorable for 
test drilling. No anticline or dome was mapped, and it 
is uncertain whether the facts noted afford adequate 
ground for the location of the axis or highest point of a 
fold in the strata, for the region is thickly covered with 
loess, bedrock is exposed at only a few localities, and the 
identity of the beds as seen from place to place is 
not certain. 

However, it is held that folding appears to be indi- 
cated by the reversal of dips of Eocene beds in the basin 
of Tesheva Creek near Free Run, an abandoned post 
office about ten miles in an air line northeast of Yazoo 
City. The reverse dips, which appear to amount to 
40 or 50 ft. to the mile, are shown by lignite seams 
belonging to the Yegua formation, the uppermost 
formation of the Claiborne group, and by associated 
irregularly bedded, poorly exposed sands and clays, 
along several small tributaries of Tesheva Creek east 
and: northeast of Free Run. 

Owing to the thick covering of loess in the vicinity 
of Free Run, the geologic structure cannot be mapped 
from surface observations, but the apparent dip of the 
strata indicates that the crest of the fold lies probably 
within a mile or two miles southwest or south of the 
ravines in which the lignite seams were noted. The 
succession of beds to be drilled through would probably 
be similar to that penetrated at Jackson, Miss., where 
two test wells, respectively 3,043 ft. and 3,079 ft. deep, 
were drilled. These wells penetrated a succession of 
clays and sands and toward the bottom several hundred 
feet of chalk. According to the interpretations placed 
upon their logs, they are supposed to have penetrated 
all the Tertiary formations below the Jackson formation 
and part of the underlying Upper Cretaceous beds and 
were abandoned before they passed through the Selma 
chalk. They failed, therefore, to test the sands of the 
Eutaw and Tuscaloosa formations, which underlie the 
Selma chalk. 

Although neither the thickness nor the geological 
character of the deeply buried Tertiary and Cretaceous 
strata in the vicinity of Free Run are known, the section 
there doubtless does not differ greatly from that at 
Jackson, and if this assumption is true, a 4,000-ft. well 
would probably be deep enough to test all of the Eocene 
section and most of the Upper Cretaceous section, in- 
cluding the sands of the Eutaw and Tuscaloosa forma- 
tions. 

Oil has not yet been found in commercial quantities 
in the Coastal Plain of either Mississippi or Alabama, 
although a number of wells have been drilled there on 
pronounced anticlines; and their failure to obtain oil 
discourages optimism concerning the presence of oil in 
the Coastal Plain of Mississippi. Showings of both oil 
and gas, however, have been reported in this region, and 
it is by no means certain that even the folds which have 
been drilled are in fact adequately tested. It may 


therefore be justifiable to prospect at places in Missis- 
sippi where good anticlinal structure occurs, although 
_the risk of failure in such operations is admit- 
tedly high. 
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Book Reviews 


EVERAL BOOKS have reached us 

recently; possibly owing to the fact 
that things have been so slack in the 
mining industries that technical men 
have found time to put some of their 
knowledge in permanent form. We 
hope soon to review “Mineral Land 
Surveying,” by James T. Underhill; 
DeWolf and Larison’s “American Sul- 
phuric Acid Practice”; a fourth edi- 
tion of Ketchum’s “Steel Mill Build- 
ings”; “Sketches of Butte,” by George 
Wesley Davis; a third edition of Dana’s 
“Textbook of Mineralogy,” revised by 
Prof. William E. Ford, of Yale; and a 
third edition of “Determinative Miner- 
alogy,” by Professor Lewis, of Rutgers, 
one of our consulting editors. The 
field of mineralogy has certainly not 
been neglected in the last few years. 


SUALLY we confine this page to 

technical publications, but we can- 
not refrain from quoting from an 
advertisement in a recent number of 
Life: “Michelin has produced a regular 
size 32 x 34 cord tire that costs only 
5 per cent more than good fabrics, but 
gives 30 per cent more mileage, thus 
reducing tire bills 25 per cent.” Now, 
either arithmetic has become a dis- 
gustingly simple subject since Miss 
Galusha tried to teach it to us at the 
Cortland Central school in 1901, or 
else there is, or ought to be, an open- 
ing for a good consulting mathematical 
engineer with the Michelin company. 
Some of our little group of serious 
thinkers who are out of a job might 


apply. 


E HAVE just glanced over one 

book which will not be found 
on any of the technical lists, but which 
many of our readers will buy never- 
theless. We refer to the World Alma- 
nace for 1922. This is an encyclopedia 
of statistical information and data on 
hundreds of interesting and varied sub- 
jects, and, with its 858 pages is perhaps 
the biggest money’s worth on the mar- 
ket today. It is published by the New 
York World at 50c., postpaid, for the 
paper-bound edition, and 90c. for that 
bound in cloth. Incidentally the World 
has improved in recent years, in our 
opinion, and now deserves ranking, with 
the Times and Tribune, as one of New 
York’s best three newspapers. 


Farth Evolution and Its Facial Expres- 
sion. By William Herbert Hobbs. 
Cloth, 6 x 94; pp. 178; figs. 89. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $3. 

This unusual type of book exploits 
three outstanding conceptions: the ex- 
planation of a metallic earth core, this 
explanation so framed as to be in 
harmony with the planetesimal hypoth- 
esis, or the theory of the origin of 
the earth by the building up by gravi- 
tational attraction from a vast number 
of meteorites; the theory that all igne- 
ous rocks are derived from the fusion 


of shales under certain conditions, such 
as in the axes of anticlinal folds; and 
the explanation of the arcs or festoons 
of mountains and of volcanoes, which 
in part manifest themselves as islands, 
and which, for example, surround the 
Pacific, as due to the thrust from the 
oceans toward the land masses. Much 
interesting discussion, clever argument, 
and erudite reference make _ these 
demonstrations attractive. The net 
result -on the mind of the thoughtful 
reviewer, however, is that a clear and 
scientific imagination takes too little 
heed of the safe anchorage of facts; 
that we have here an example of the 
danger and disaster resulting from the 
deductive method of scientific investi- 
gation, which postulates a theory and 
deduces the phenomena which are the 
logical results of the theory, and then 
endeavors to marshal the actual natural 
phenomena as coincident and identical, 
falling into the danger of mentally 
forcing them to fit, through already- 
formed prejudice. 

A striking and sufficient example is the 
theory of the origin of all igneous rocks 
from the fusion of shales. The observa- 
tions of experienced field geologists will 
at once inform them that this theory 
is beyond peradventure wrong — the 
mere fact of the presence in the pre- 
Cambrian complex in many places of 
intrusive rocks of periods as recent as 
the Tertiary forbids the otherwise 
totally unjustifiable speculation. Pro- 
fessor Hobbs finds that the analyses 
of shale are very similar to those of 
igneous rocks, and therein thinks to 
have found some demonstration of the 
crigin of the latter from the former; 
yet we know, and Professor Hobbs will 
admit, that the shales have been derived 
from the destruction of rocks, chiefly 
igneous rocks, from which follows the 
noted similarity of comparison. But 
mere geological facts do not dampen 
Professor Hobbs’ vital imagination. For 
example, he does not wish the pre- 
Cambrian granite of Colorado to be 
pre-Cambrian; and, presto, by a wave 
of the wand in the hand of this library- 
geologist, it is no longer pre-Cambrian 
(page 59). A single trip to Colorado, 
or a perusal of the literature, would 
have supplied him with a _ thousand 
proofs; but he will none of it. 

Examples like this show how idle it 
is to examine carefully every theory 
in the volume. To the reviewer, Pro- 
fessor Hobbs’ explanation of the origin 
of the differences in the earth’s com- 
position by a change in the character 
of the meteorites garnered by the grow- 
ing nucleus of the earth seems highly 
fanciful; but as there are no facts avail- 
able, the whole discussion is in the 
unsubstantial realm of imaginings. 

While rejecting the Kant-Laplace 
nebular hypothesis of the earth’s origin 
by condensation and progressive cool- 
ing from a nebulous and heated condi- 
tion, Professor Hobbs does embrace 
the theory of the progressive shrinking 
of the earth, and collapsing of the 
earth’s surface, which was put forward 
by Suess as in harmony with the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. J. E. S. 


Recent Patents 





Slag Granulation — No. 1,404,142. 
Friedrich Riedel, Duisburg, Germany, 
assignor to The Chemical Foundation. 
A device for blowing air or other gas 
against a falling stream of slag from a 
launder, a cooling wall being provided 
against which the slag particles, so 
broken up, are forced. The granulated 
slag escapes through a delivery chute 
at the bottom. 

Reducing Ores—WNo. 1,403,576. Alfred 
Stansfield, Montreal, Que., Canada. The 
process of reducing ores to the metallic 
state without fusion, consisting in mix- 
ing the pulverizing ore with carbona- 
ceous material, partly reducing the mix- 
ture first in a muffie furnace at a temp- 
erature not exceeding 800 deg. C., and 
then completing the reduction in a fur- 
nace without a muffle, in which a reduc- 
ing or non-oxidizing flame is main- 
tained at a higher temperature, the 
gases from the second furnace supply- 
ing the heat to the flame tube of the 
muffie furnace. 

Flotation Apparatus—No. 1,398,394. 
H. R. Robbins, Manchester, N. H. The 
illustration best depicts the idea em- 
bodied in this patent. The flotation air 
is introduced about one-third the dis- 





tance from the bottom of the tank, and 
the froth is skimmed off by rabbles at 
the surface. 


Molybdenum Extraction—No. 1,403,- 
477. F. M. Becket and J. A. Holladay, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignors to 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Molybdenum-bearing ore 
or concentrate is leached with an alka- 
line sodium compound, and the molyb- 
‘denum afterward precipitated as cal- 
cium molybdate. The impurities re- 
main in the gangue, which may sub- 
sequently be smelted. 

Slag Casting—No. 1,402,363. W. T. 
Hurst, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
Slag Rock Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Molten slag is poured in shallow water- 
cooled molds, and as soon as the sur- 
face has solidified, the entire mass is 
quickly cooled with water, thus produc- 
ing a dense hard slag. 

Casing-Pulling Apparatus — No. 
1,398,822. J. H. Wilson, Burkburnett, 
Tex. An apparatus for withdrawing 
cil-well casings. 
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ECHOES FROM THE FRATERNITY 


SOCIETIES, ADDRESSES, AND REPORTS 





Bureau of Mines and Forest 
Service Investigate Decay 
of Mine Timbers 


Chemical Treatment of Wood Cuts 
Operating Costs and Decreases 
Heat and Vitiation of Air 
in Working Places 


The annual underground consumption 
of timber by the mining industry of the 
United States amounts to 293,365,000 
cu.ft., according to an estimate just 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Of this amount, 151,140,000 cu.ft. are 
used in the bituminous coal industry; 
61,600,000 cuft. in anthracite mines; 
31,500,000 cu.ft. in iron-ore mines; and 
49,125,000 cu.ft. in mines producing 
other ores. The increase in the annual 
timber consumption in mines since 1905 
amounts to nearly 46 per cent. 

A serious problem now confronting 
the mine operator in the important coal- 
and metal-mining regions in both the 
East and West is the noticeable de- 
crease in the supply and quality of the 
timber in many mining regions, coupled 
with marked increase in cost, declares 
the Bureau. 

The consumption of round timber in 
the Lake Superior iron mines has in- 
creased from slightly more than 12,- 
000,000 cu.ft. in 1905 to 27,500,000 cu.ft. 
in 1920, or two and a quarter times. 
During the same period the average 
cost rose from 5c. per cu.ft. to 24c. 
per cu.ft., or nearly five times. 

Throughout nearly all the metal-min- 
ing districts of the West, the consump- 
tion and cost of mine timber has 
materially increased in the last decade. 
Likewise, the more durable varieties of 
timber are becoming scarcer and the 
source more remote from points of con- 
sumption, and consequently in many 
localities the less durable varieties 
must now be used. It is obvious that 
one of the rapidly increasing items 
of expense in mining operations is the 
cost of timber, leaving out of considera- 
tion the labor cost of installation. 

Mine timbers are destroyed by four 
principal agents—decay, insects, fire, 
and mechanical abrasion. In general, 
more than 50 per cent of the timber 
used in the mines is destroyed by decay 
and insect attack, but perhaps not to 
exceed 15 per cent of the total is sub- 
ject to replacement—that is, where the 
working place will be kept open longer 
than the natural life of the timber. 

The most effective means of timber 
conservation is by treating the timber, 
to prevent decay, with some standard 
preservative before it is placed in the 
mine. It is needless to point out that 
only those timbers should be treated 
that will be used in working places 
which are to be maintained for a period 


of years sufficiently in excess of the 
natural life of the timber to warrant 
the use of treated timber. Neither 
should treated timber be used in places 
where it would be subject to destruc- 
tion by crushing rather than by decay. 

The Bureau of Mines, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Forest Service, has re- 
cently undertaken a systematic investi- 
gation of the decay of mine timbers, 
and its causes and prevention. The 
Bureau’s observations to date have led 
to the conclusion that not only may 
important savings in the cost of opera- 
tion be realized by the use of treated 
timber, but also that the prevention 
of mine-timber decay will remove one 
of the principal sources of heat and 
vitiation of mine air. 





_ Colorado Section, A.I.M.E., 
Elects Officers 


Colorado Section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers held its annual meeting at 
the Albany Hotel, in Denver, on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 4. Robert Hursh was 
elected chairman, Dr. J. C. Roberts, 
vice-chairman, and Horace F. Lunt, 
secretary-treasurer. Max Ball and 
Charles N. Bell were elected members 
of the executive committee. _ 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting and dinner, Mr. Hursh, the 
manager of the Empire Zinc Co., spoke 
on “The Application of Zinc to Modern 
Industry.” 





Dredge Operators of California 
Meet in Oakland 


On Jan. 27, the dredge operators of 
California were guests of the American 
Rubber Co. at a luncheon given at the 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. About 
forty were present, and in place of 
the usual papers, everyone adjourned 
at the conclusion of the luncheon to 
the Emeryville plant of the American 
Rubber Co. 

Gold dredges require rubber conveyor 
belts, belting, and hose, and the dredge 
operators were consequently greatly in- 
terested in the process of manufactur- 
ing them. The preparation of the rub- 
ber was shown, and then the process of 
coating a large conveyor belt, with its 
outer layer of rubber, was demon- 
strated. Another large conveyor belt 
was shown in the vulcanizing or season- 
ing process. The manufacture of ordi- 
nary hose and fire hose was next in- 
spected. The weaving of the cotton 
jacket used for fire hose elicited much 
interest and also the details of draw- 
ing the rubber lining into the outer 
jacket and the forcing of it into place 
by internal pressure. 


Oregon Section, A.I.M.E., 
Favors Revision of 
Mining Law 
In Accord With General Principles of 
H.R. 7736, With Reservations Re- 
specting Technical Procedure 
in Making Locations 


The Oregon Section of the A.I.M.E. 
held an annual meeting and election 
of officers at the School of Mines, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, on 
Jan. 21. H. M. Parks was re-elected 
chairman, and P. R. Hines was elected 
secretary. 

The principal subject of discussion at 
the meeting was the provisions of the 
proposed new mining law. The section 
declared by resolution that it is in 
favor of a revision of the statute but 
believes that provision should be made 
for acquiring mineral rights on such 
withdrawals of public land as would 
not be injuriously affected thereby, this 
suggestion being offered by Mr. Wood- 
ward, a mineral examiner for the U. S. 
Forest Service. The section also in- 
dorsed numerous other changes in the 
bill as originally drafted. 





F.A.E.S. Appoints Licensing 
Committee 

The Federated American Engineering 
Societies has appointed a new com- 
mittee on registration of engineers. 
The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: <A. S. Dwight (chairman), 
of New York; Gardiner S. Williams, of 
Ann Arbor, and Philip N. Moore, of St. 
Louis. 

A new Federal water-power commit- 
tee has also been named. John H. Fin- 
ney, of Washington, is the chairman. 
Other members are Calvert Townley, 
of New York; G. S. Williams, of Ann 
Arbor; Gano Dunn, of New York, and 
A. P. Davis, of Washington. 





Southwestern Division, A.A.A.S., 
Meets at Tucson 


At the second annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 26 
to 28 inclusive, eight technical papers 
were presented by the members of 
the faculty of the University of 
Arizona. 

Arthur L. Flagg, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
presented a paper on the “Sources 
of Radium,” this contribution being 
offered in conjunction with a paper 
on “Radium: Its Action on Hu- 
man Tissue Cells,” by Dr. W. W. 
Watkins, who is also a resident of 
Phoenix. 
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| MEN YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 








George H. Garrey has gone to Tono- 
pah, Nev. 

D. E. Sutherland has gone to Palm 
Beach, Fla., for a month’s vacation. 


J. P. Gordon was in New York last 
week, en route for northern Manitoba. 


B. Prescott is making geological ex- 
aminations in the Sierra Mojada dis- 
trict, Mexico. 


John A. Fulton, manager of the 
Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., was recently 
in San Francisco. 


John Knox, superintendent of the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., has gone 
to Havana, Cuba, on a vacation trip. 


J. H. McLean, general manager of 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co., Duluth, 
Minn., recently made a business trip to 
Chicago. 

W. D. Jenkin resigned as foreman of 
the West End Consolidated Mining Co. 
on Jan. 15. He was succeeded by 
Martin Evensen. 

Charles E. Bunnell, president of the 
Alaska School of Mines, is in Washing- 
ton conferring with officials of the In- 
terior Department. 


Harold A. Linke has returned to Salt 
Lake City from Hidalgo, Mexico, to 
resume private practice, with an office 
in the Dooly Building. 


F. W. Paine, of Boston, secretary- 
treasurer of the Copper Range Co., is 
in the Lake copper district on a visit 
to the company’s properties. 


Bulkeley Wells left Denver on Feb. 
1, for the San Francisco office of the 
Metals Exploration Co., where he will 
remain for the next thirty days. 


Frank M. Smith, smelter director of 
the Bunker Hill & Sullivan M. & C. 
Co., has returned to Spokane after an 
extended visit to the Eastern states. 


A. G. Wood, hydraulic engineer for 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co., Duluth, 
Minn., has resigned and has accepted 
a position with the Chile Exploration 
Co. 

L. D. Gordon, president and general 
manager of the Round Mountain Mining 
Co., arrived at the property at Round 
Mountain from San Francisco, on Jan. 
25. 


H. B. Goodrich was elected chairman 
of the Tulsa section of the A.I.M.E. 
at a meeting held Jan. 27. R. F. 


McFarland was elected secretary and ; 


treasurer. 


S. F. Shaw, manager of the Cia. 
Minera La Constancia, Sierra Mojada, 
Mexico, has also been appointed super- 
intendent of the properties in the same 
district controlled by the Cia. Minera 
de Pejiles. 

R. M. Wolvin, president of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, has returned 
to Canada from a visit to England and 


Germany, where he had been negotiat- 
ing for the sale of iron ore from the 
Wabana mines of Newfoundland. 


Daniel Harrington, of Denver, super- 
vising engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, in charge of metal-mines 
ventilation investigation, is in the 
Michigan copper country, where ven- 
tilation tests are being conducted. 


A. J. May, superintendent of the 
Tintic Standard mine, has resigned his 
position to take up professional work 
in the Tintic district. James V. Wade, 
who formerly operated the Scranton 
mine, in North Tintic, will succeed Mr. 
May as superintendent. 


O. F. Riser, formerly superintendent 
of mills, and H. M. Merry, formerly 
chief engineer for the Chino. Copper 
Co., Hurley, N. M., have established 
a mining and milling supply business 
at 111 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, under the title of the Riser- 
Merry Co. 


Dr. F. W. McNair, president of the 
Michigan College of Mines, recently 
was tendered a banquet by the alumni 
association of the college, at Hibbing, 
Minn. Dr. McNair made the principal 
address in the dedication of the Kee- 
watin High School to the memory of 
Robert L. Downing, a late resident and 
mining engineer on the Mesabi Range. 


William Kelly, of Vulcan, Mich., has 
been reappointed a member of the board 
of control of the Michigan College of 
Mines at Houghton. Mr. Kelly has 
been a member for more than twenty- 
five years and has presided as chair- 
man the greater part of that time. He 
has also been appointed a director of 
the fifth district for the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. 


A. G. MacGregor, of Warren, Ariz., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Arizona Resources Board by Governor 
Thomas E. Campbell and has gone to 
Washington to attend the Interior De- 
partment conferences relative to the dis- 
position of the hydro-electric power 
and water storage on the Colorado 
River above and below the Grand 
Canyon. 

Mining and metallurgical engineers 
visiting New York City last week in- 
cluded: A. H. Means, Chicago; Eugene 
Lilly, St. Paul, Minn.; L. J. Griffiths, 
Newcastle; N. S. W.; John A. Dresser, 
Montreal, Quebec; E. H. Dickenson, 
Philadelphia; H. A. Kee, Cobalt, On- 
tario; Toner Antisell, Rocky Mount, 
Va., and Charles E. Lawrence, Caspian, 
Mich. 











SOCIETY MEETINGS 
ANNOUNCED 








The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials will be held June 26 to July 1, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., with headquarters 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. 


The Northwest Mining Association 
will hold its twenty-seventh annual 
convention at Spokane on Feb. 14-18. 
Details of the program are nearing com- 
pletion. A special effort is being made 
to make the mineral-products display 
as comprehensive as possible. A fea- 
ture of the convention will be the use 
of motion pictures showing various 
phases of mining operations in other 
fields. Many matters of vital moment 
to the industry are slated for dis- 
cussion. 











OBITUARY 








Harry Frankel, president of the 
Frankel Connector Co., died on Feb. 3. 


Robert E. Christiansen, former super- 
intendent of the Bunker Hill mine, died 
recently in San Francisco. 


James P. Cole died Jan. 30 at Globe, 
Ariz., at the age of eighty-four. Mr. 
Cole was a pioneer locator in Colorado. 


William Arthur Bostwick, president 
of the International Nickel Co., died at 
his home in Bronxville, N. Y., on 
Feb. 4. 


George Madeira, Sr., retired mining 
engineer and mineralogist, well known 
throughout California, died last week 
in San Francisco. 


Hubbard Wilkins Reed, vice-president 
and general manager of the Utah Fire 
Clay Co., died Jan. 31 in Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Reed was seventy-two years 
old and had been general manager of 
the Revenue Tunnels mine at Ouray, 
Col., for thirty years. 


Dr. Charles Baskerville, chemist and 
mineralogist, died on Jan. 28 in New 
York City. Dr. Baskerville was a 
graduate of the University of Missis- 
sippi and of the University of Virginia. 
In 1904, he was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the College of the City 
of New York, which position he held 
up to the time of his death. Dr. 
Baskerville belonged to a large num- 
ber of scientific societies as a fellow 
or a member, and has published many 
valuable papers on zirconium, thorium, 
praeseodymium and other metals. He 
was the discoverer of the elements 
carolinium and berzelium. 


R. W. Thomson, resident mining engi- 
neer in charge of the Central Mineral 
Survey district of British Columbia, 
died recently at Kamloops. Mr. Thom- 
son was graduated from the Toronto 
University in 1893. From 1895 to 1907 
he was employed in all departments of 
mining work in South Africa, progress- 
ing from a sampler to a mine manager. 
His South African experiences included: 
service with the British in the Boer 
War. Coming to Canada in 1907, he 
was engaged for two years in operating 
and reporting upon properties in the 
Cobalt district and from 1909 to the 
time of his death he had been identified 
with the mining industry of British 
Columbia. 
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Stockholders of the Hecla Mining Co. ratified the 


Leading Events 


proposed Star deal, immediately following the dissolu- and supplies has 


tion of the temporary restraining order by the Spokane 


court. ‘ 


Resumption at the Douglas smelters of the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation and the Calumet & Arizona com- 
pany has been effected. Mining operations will start 


soon. 


Mexico, has greatly improved. The cost of machinery 


lessened greatly, owing, it is said, 


principally to German competition. 


Great activity in gold mining in the Oatman district 


of Arizona is reported. New discoveries of ore’ are 
said to have been made. 
Work of rebuilding at Britannia Beach, B. C., has 


been started, contracts having been let for the various 
The outlook for mining in the Guanajuato district, jobs. 





Hecla Stockholders Ratify Star 
Mining Co. Deal 


Court Dissolves Restraining Order— 
Testimony on Fraud or Negligence 
Expunged From Records 


Stockholders of the Hecla Mining Co., 
of Wallace, Idaho, formally ratified the 
Star deal on Feb. 4, following the 
sudden ending of the Smith-Day in- 
junction proceedings on Feb. 2, when 
Judge Huneke, upon motion of defend- 
ant’s counsel, dissolved the temporary 
restraining order and expunged from 
the records all testimony as to traud 
or negligence by the Hecla directors. 
It is understood that the plaintiffs will 
appeal to the Supreme Court on the 
ultra vires question only. Ratification 
of the arrangement by Hecla stock- 
holders representing 70 per cent of the 
stock was unanimous. Mrs. Smith and 
Eugene Day were not present. The 
total cost of the litigation is reported 
as being about $200,000. President 
Bradley of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
has announced definite plans for pro- 
ceeding with the construction at an 
early date of an electrolytic zinc plant 
at the Bunker Hill smelter. 





Utah Consolidated Appeals 
to Supreme Court 


The statement in Engineering and 
Mining Journal of Feb. 4, p. 217, under 
the heading “Utah Consolidated Gets 
New Trial” was incorrect. The facts 
are as follows: 

The litigation between the Utah- 
Apex and Utah Consolidated mining 
companies, both of Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, consists of six suits; but, as the 
same fundamental question is involved 
in each, it was decided by mutual con- 
sent that the court should try two of 
the cases, decision on which would gov- 
ern the rest. 

The U. S. District Court, in October, 
1920, decided five of the cases in favor. 
of the Utah-Apex, and in one unim- 
portant case the opinion of the court 


was that the Utah-Apex had not proved’ 


its contentions. 


In the accounting stage of the case, 
which followed, the court awarded the 
Utah-Apex the sum of $1,154,928.98 
besides costs. In the meantime, the 
Utah Consolidated appealed on one case 
(the Yampa) which governs three 
others; and on Nov. 14, 1921, the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals confirmed the 
decision of the trial court. On Feb. 1 
the Utah Consolidated filed a bond with 
the American Surety Co. of New York 
as surety for $1,300,000, covering dam- 
ages and costs, this bond serving as a 
supersedeas on the Utah Consolidated’s 
appeal to the Supreme Court in the 
Highland Boy case. 





Suit Over Utah Copper Tailings 
To Be Appealed 


Salt Lake County To Take Taxation 
Case to Higher Court 


An appeal to the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals will be taken by Salt Lake 
County, Utah, in the suit brought by the 
Utah Copper Co. to recover taxes ag- 
gregating $160,000, paid by the com- 
pany under protest for the years 1917 
and 1918. A final decision in favor of 
the Utah Copper Co. was handed down 
by Judge Tillman D. Johnson, of the 
U. S. District Court at Salt Lake City. 
The tax assessment was made by the 
county on tailings at the Magna and 
Arthur mills. The assessed valuation 
was $2,430,000 and the total tax each 
year was $80,000. The attitude of the 
court in a written decision overruling 
a demurrer filed by the county held that 
the tailings were still a part of the 
mine, regardless of the fact that they 
had been moved a distance of 20 miles 
to the mills, and that they could not 
be assessed by the county. 

In the case of the South Utah Mines 
& Smelters against Beaver County last 
fall, in which the same point of law 
was involved, Judge Page Morris, of 
Duluth, who presided temporarily in the 
Federal Court at Salt Lake City, ruled 
the same as Judge Johnson, holding the 
tailings to be a part of the mine. In 
the latter case, however, the decision 
was in favor of Beaver County. 


Copper Queen and C. & A. 
Smelters Resume 


Phelps Dodge To Start Mining Ore 
March 1—Metal Production To Be 
Increased “Cautiously” 


Three blast furnaces are being oper- 
ated in the Phelps Dodge Corporation’s 
Copper Queen smelter at Douglas, Ariz., 
and two _ reverberatories have been 
started at the Calumet & Arizona plant. 
Resumption of operations came almost 
unexpectedly Feb. 1, after a shutdown 
since last April. The Phelps Dodge 
furnaces are to be operated only until 
the stack and flues of the reverberatory 
furnace section can be repaired. The 
force of 250 men that has been busied 
in the plant on repair work has been in- 
creased to about 500. The furnaces at 
the Calumet & Arizona are expected 
to turn out about 3,250.000 lb. a month, 
with 320 men employed. 

G. H. Dowell, speaking for the Ph2lps 
Dodge, and John C. Greenway, for the 
C. & A., emphasized the fact that 
a sufficient labor supply is to be found 
in this locality and that old employ2es 
will have the pref2rence. It is assumed 
that wages will be cut, as copper is con- 
sidered as being on a 14c. basis and 
the last wage scale was based on 18c. 
quotations. The bins are full at both 
smelters, where, it is understood, ore 
will not be needed for a month. 

The Copper Queen has announced that 
ore production will be resumed March 1. 
There is to be a gradual increase in the 
mining force of the Calumet & Arizona. 
Colonel Greenway is credited with the 
cbservation that copper production in 
Arizona is to be resumed “cautiously.” 





’ American Valuation Plan Urged 


by Colorado Operators 


The Colorado Metal Mining Associa- 
tion joined with Colorado manufacturers 
in presenting a memorial to the tariff 
conference of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, urging the Senate to 
accept the American valuation plan, as 
embodied in the Fordney tariff bill now 
before the Senate Committee. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Mexican Conditions More Stable, 
Says Commerce Department 


Trade Increase Predicted — Large 
Quantities of Mining Machinery 
Recently Imported 


Conditions in Mexico have improved 
so rapidly during recent months that 
the Department of Commerce is pre- 
dicting a material increase in the trade 
between that republic and the United 
States. Mining activities particularly 
are responding to the more stable state 
of affairs. It is pointed out that any 
increase in mining activities in Mexico 
must call for material purchases of 
machinery in the United States. Dur- 
ing the long period of instability, pur- 
chases of machinery have been confined 
to the most urgent requirements. Many 
properties have been idle for years, 
and extensive replacements and repairs 
must be made before operations can 
be resumed. The Department of Com- 
merce points out that Mexico, for 
several months, has been absorbing im- 
portant quantities of American ma- 
chinery, and that though there are some 
difficulties in the matter of terms of 
payment, it appears that certain manu- 
facturers are securing a considerable 
volume of business in that country on 
a satisfactory basis. 


Unemployment Decreasing in 
Mining Centers 


Reports to the United States Em- 
ployment Service for January indicate 
that there is less unemployment in the 
principal mining centers. This is due 
largely to increased activity in the 
mines, although some of it is attributed 
to the absorption of mine workers by 
other activities. The telegraphic re- 
port from Butte is to the effect that 
copper mining and industries depend- 
ing on it show a marked improvement. 
A gradual resumption of full-time 
operation is anticipated. Advices from 
Nevada are that gold and silver proper- 
ties are now operating at practically 
the normal rate. It is pointed out, 
however, that this does not apply to 
copper and lead mines. Arizona reports 
increased employment in copper mining. 
Neither Colorado nor Utah expects any 
material bettering of the metal mining 
situation in the near future, to judge 
from opinions expressed. 

So far as mining activities are con- 
cerned, the brightest indications come 
from the iron-ore producing districts. 
The official reports, as well as informal 
advices, indicate that plans are being 
laid for operations on an increasing 
scale. 


Hearings on Mine Law Revision 
Deferred 


Must Wait Until Government Fuel Yard 
Bill Is Disposed Of—May Come 
in March 


It is probable the House Committee 
of Mines and Mining will not be able 
to take up for hearing the proposed 
mine revision bill until late in February 
or early March. The committee has 
been waiting on Secretary of Interior 
Fall for his views on the bill and con- 
sideration of the Government fuel yard 
bill also has tended to delay the hear- 
ings. It was stated at the committee 
meeting on Feb. 4 that the hearings 
would not be had until after the coal 
bill is disposed of, hearings on the latter 
being assigned for Feb. 15, with a 
possibility that they will be extended, 
owing to opposition of coal interests 
to the Government continuing in the 
fuel business in the National Capital. 





Drawing Plans for Rolla Station 


An architect now is making the plans 
for the building to house the mining 
experiment station at Rolla, Mo. The 
building will be unique in that zine will 
be used in its construction wherever 
it is possible. 











NEWS 


BY MINING DISTRICTS 





London Letter 


Electrolytic Zine Co. Provides Further 
Capital—Bantjes Consolidated Quits 
—Diamond Mining in Brazil— 
The Situation on the Rand 


BY W. A. DOMAN 


London, Jan. 27—Apparently the 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia has 
got to work in earnest. Early in De- 
cember a cable dispatch was received 
in London from the head office, giving 
details of plant construction, and point- 
ing out that half of it was already in- 
operation. To the present generation 
the possibilities of the company seem 
almost unlimited. The chief operations 
of present interest are largely investi- 
gation and development work. Ex- 
penses naturally have been heavy and 
constructional costs have exceeded the 
original estimates, necessitating the 
provision of additional capital. 

The announcement is now made that 
the directors have sold to E. L. & C. 
Baillieu, of Melbourne, who are acting 
on behalf of London and Australian 


interests, £400,000 of 8 per cent first 
mortgage debentures at 95 per 100. 
The debentures will run twenty years, 
and there will be issued option certifi- 
cates giving the right until the end of 
next year to take up a similar number 
of preference shares. The scheme is 
not yet fully worked out, though it 
appears to be probable from the par- 
ticulars available that ample funds will 
be forthcoming. 

London takes a serious view of the 
strike position on the Rand. The de- 
cision to close down in order to place 
the industry on a sound basis was not 
made without careful consideration of 
what a tussle with the white miners 
involved. To date, approximately 30,- 
000, or, say 16 per cent, of the natives 
have been repatriated. Those. recruited 
in Beira object to leaving the mines. 
One question uppermost in the minds 
of investors has been whether the 
December half-yearly dividends will be 
paid, or whether the funds will be held 
for contingencies. On Jan. 26 the 
Central Mining & Investment Corpora- 


tion and the Johannesburg Consoli- 
dated Investment Co. announced offi- 
cially that the dividends would not be 
withheld. When it is remembered that 
before the war the “Houses” were 
straining every nerve to reduce work- 
ing costs to 12s. 6d. a ton to bring 
under profitable treatment hundreds of 
millions of tons of rock at present 
waste, and it is now found that the 
average is double the hoped-for figure, 
an idea can be gained of the disap- 
pointment that has followed. The low 
costs per ton policy had its opponents 
as well as its adherents, and so long 
as there remains a chance of money 
being made by putting it forward as 
against the cost per ounce policy it 
will recur. 

The Bantjes Consolidated Mines has 
thrown up the sponge. It has laid out 
large amounts in endeavoring to prove 
the property from the neighboring 
Consolidated Main Reef, and all to no 
purpose. Having given the matter full 
consideration, the directors are satisfied 
that there is no hope of discovering 
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payable values. The mine itself was 
closed down at the end of 1918, and 
the expense of unwatering it to extract 
the ore reserves would not be war- 
ranted. A similar fate will befall some 
of the mines that are now filling with 
water as the result of the strike. 


A short time ago the Mason & Barry 
directors were negotiating for the sale 
of the company’s properties, and it 
was generally understood that the 
Portuguese syndicate which was re- 
ported to be negotiating would acquire 
the property, and that the purchase 
price would be more than £2 per share. 
It is now officially announced that the 
negotiations which have been in 
progress for five months have failed. 


As I understand an attempt has been 
made to interest New York financiers 
in an alluvial diamond property on 
the Jequitinhonha River, Diamantina, 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, it is perhaps as 
well that I should draw attention to 
a statement which has been made by 
the:managing director of the Cascalho 
Syndicate. The property to which I 
refer has been before the public in one 
way and another for some months, and 
according to C. S. Richardson, who is 
trying to get money for working it, 
is of even greater richness than the 
neighboring ground belonging to the 
Cascalho Syndicate. C. S. Richardson 
points out that the Cascalho Syndicate 
is treating gravel exceeding the $3.50 
mark. According to a statement made 
by H. Stanhope Galloway, the manag- 
ing director of the Cascalho Syndi- 
cate, this value is too high, although 
he states that “the area and values 
proven on this particular flat are very 
satisfactory.” Mr. Galloway further 
states that the claim to have proved 
5,000,000 cu.yd. of pay gravel return- 
ing in values $3.50 in diamonds, and 
$0.50 in gold, is incorrect. He further 
points out that of late years the 
alluvials have not been worked in a 
scientific manner on any other area suffi- 
ciently large to prove such figures as 
are quoted. Mr. Galloway draws at- 
tention to what he calls the inaccuracies 
of Mr. Richardson’s report to warn all 
those whose interest might be aroused 
as to the commercial possibilities of 
these alluvials against entering into 
any scheme for development without 
first subjecting the matter to the 
strictest investigation. The Cascalho 
Syndicate is the pioneer British con- 
cern in developing these alluvials on 
a scientific basis, and has been the 
primary cause of drawing attention 
again to the commercial possibilities 
of the deposits, for the district, previous 
to 1915, had suffered vicissitudes. The 
Cascalho Syndicate is winning an excel- 
lent class of diamonds, which are readily 
sold in Diamantina, and at better prices 
than could be obtained if the stones 
were brought to Europe. I have seen 
shipments from the bulk of the South 
African mines, and have also inspected 
a consignment from the Cascalho Syn- 
dicate, and judging by my experience, 
the latter stones are excellent. 


~ Johannesburg Letter 


Industrial Federation Confers With 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines 
Over Labor Crisis 


By JOHN WATSON 


Johannesburg, Dec. 27—At the con- 
ference last week, the Industrial Fed- 
eration asked the Chamber of Mines to 
amplify the latter’s proposals. On Dec. 
23, a letter in reply was sent by the 
Assistant Secretary pointing out that 
the average cost of production had in- 
creased from 54s. 10d. per oz. of fine 
gold in 1914 to 77s. 6d. in 1920 and that 
the average cost per ton milled has in- 
creased from 17s. 1d. in 1914 to 25s. $d. 
in 1920. It was also pointed out that dur- 
ing November last no less than twenty- 
four of the gold mines were working at 
a cost exceeding the normal realizable 
price of gold, namely about 84s. per fine 
ounce. At nine of these mines, employ- 
ing 4,144 Europeans, the cost of gold 
production is already in excess of its 
present realizable value. In another 
statement there was a comparison be- 
tween 1914 and 1920, showing that there 
had been a decrease of close on 2,000,000 
tons of ore milled per annum and that 
the increase in salaries and wages had 
been nearly £9,000,000 per annum. 
Another statement gave details of 
seventeen Rand mines which had been 
compelled to close down since June, 
1915. 

In 1915, these mines crushed nearly 
£,000,000 tons of ore, and employed 
3,547 Europeans and 35,639 natives. 
A further report showed that in 
June last the underground contrac- 
tors numbered 2,441 and received on an 
average 50s. 11d. per shift worked. The 
classes affected by the abandonment of 
the status quo agreement, in addition 
to pump attendants, cleaners, and 
greasers, rough pipe-fitting, sanitary 
services and waste-packing, already 
mentioned, would be certain men now 
employed on tramming, track and drain- 
cleaning, drill-sharpening machines, 
rough timbering and pig-sty building, 
stone-wallers, haulages, a few redun- 
dant men employed as boiler attendants 
and firemen, change-house attendants, 
compound clerks, drill collectors and 
jumpermen, motor and meter attend- 
ants, at rough painting and white-wash- 
ing, simple screwing machines (bolts 
and small pipes), and others. The 
Chamber had no intention of assailing 
the position of the man who had served 
an apprenticeship, but objected to a 
redundancy of white men who have 
failed in other occupations becoming 
fastened upon the industry by the 
status quo agreement. 


Two South African Gold 
Mines Closed 


By Cable From Reuters to 
“Engineering and Mining Journal’ 

Johannesburg, Feb. 1— Provisional 
notice has been given of the closing 
down of the mines of the New Goch 
Gold Mines Ltd., and those of the Roode- 
poort United Main Reef Gold Mining 
Company. 


CANADA 
British Columbia 


Premier Tramway Handling 100 Tons 
of Ore Daily —Granby To Build 
Restraining Dam — Britannia 
Company Starts Rebuilding 


Stewart—Dale L. Pitt, superintendent 
of the Premier mine, at Salmon River, 
is quoted as stating that the new. aérial 
tramway is handling 100 tons of ore 
a day. Later it is planned to double 
the amount being delivered at the dock 
at Stewart, lower grade ore being 
shipped to the smelter at Anyox. In 
addition to ordinary shipments, the 
Premier is’ sending out 100 tons of 
concentrates a month, the same being 
the output of its stamp mill. 

Alice Arm—The Homestake Mining 
Co. is planning to resume development 
work in March on its property on the 
Kitsault River. A small compressor 
will be shipped to the property. 


Anyox—H. S. Munro, general man- 
ager of the Granby Consolidated, has 
announced that the company is plan- 


‘ning to build a 25,000-acre-foot storage 


dam at an estimated cost of $35,000. 
This will supplement present power 
needs and assure sufficient power at 
all seasons. About 930 men are em- 
ployed at Anyox, and production per 
month averages 2,500,000 lb. of copper. 
When copper reaches 14c. a lb. there 
will be a general increase of wages 
averaging 60c. a day, according to the 
agreement now in effect and which ex- 
pires on April 1. Mr. Munro denies 
the report that the company intends to 
build a smelter at Stewart. 

Vancouver—The work is under way 
of re-establishing the buildings and 
plant of the Britannia Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., which were wiped out by fire 
and flood. The Canadian Northwest 
Steel Co., of Vancouver, B. C., has the 
contract for the supply and the fabrica- 
tion of the steel frame work of the con- 
centrator. Messrs Hodgson, King, and 
Marble, also of Vancouver, have been 
given the work of rebuilding of a rail- 
way bridge that was destroyed. The 
supervision of the erection of the con- 
centrator will be in the hands of 
Richard Trench, who has had ex- 
perience in similar work at Trail, B. 
C., and who expects to be able to start 
on his task early next March. J. L. 
Walsh, a construction engineer of San 
Francisco, has been retained as con- 
sulting engineer in its rebuilding pro- 
gram. E. J. Donohue, general manager 
of the Britannia Mines, is in general 
charge of work at the mines as well 
as of the reconstruction operations. 


Kaslo — Cork-Province Mines, Ltd., 
owning extensive holdings on the South 
Fork of Kaslo Creek, has issued a re- 
port to stockholders stating that im- 
proved marketing arrangements may 
make possible a resumption of opera- 
tions this year, provided some way can 
be found for financing the company. 

Greenwood—Foreclosure proceedings 
are threatened against Providence Min- 
ing Co., Ltd., in the event of its being 
unable to meet a demand for payment 
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of bonded indebtedness of $50,000 and 
accrued interest amounting to $24,- 
723.82. Other indebtedness brings the 
total amount owing up to $85,024.48. 
Recent operations proved unprofitable, 
it is stated, due largely to leasing op- 
erations, which depleted ore without 
compensating development. These op- 
erations extended over a number of 
years, and proved profitable to the 
leasers. An effort is being made to 
raise $20,000 to protect interests of the 
stockholders, and if this is done the 
bondholders will grant an extension. 
The majority of the stock is held by 
Chicago interests. 


Nelson—Production will be resumed 
at the California mine in about two 
months. Changes are being made in 
the mill by G. A. King. It has been 
found that a satisfactory saving can 
be effected by cyaniding the product of 
gravity concentration and flotation. 


Beaverdell—Good silver ore has been 
found by P. J. Crane and Duncan McIn- 
tosh on the Bell property, adjoining the 
Sally mine. Shipments will be made 
this winter. The Sally mine is also be- 
ing developed by a Penticton syndicate, 
and with results which are regarded as 
promising. 

Grand Forks—The last railway link 
with the old Granby smelter site has 
been removed, with the dismantling of 
the Canadian Pacific bridge between 
Grand Forks and the smelter. This 
work was completed the latter part of 
January. ; 

Ontario 


Cross Lake Sues Nipissing, Coniagas 
and Others—Kirkland Lake Oper- 
ators Post Wage Cut—New 
Power Company Organized 


Cobalt—The Cross Lake Silver Mines 
has entered suit against the Coniagas, 
Nipissing, Mining Corporation, O’Brien, 
and Bailey companies for $250,000 
damages. The action arises from the 
flooding of the plaintiff’s property by 
Cross Lake waters, due to the depositing 
of tailings by the defendant companies. 
The Cross Lake mine is a property 
which has been worked intermittently 
for fourteen years. 

The Victory has struck ore running 
as high as 1,000 oz. to the ton on the 
300 level. The shaft will be sunk to 500 
ft., as it is believed that values will be 
better close to the contact. 

The annual report of the La Rose for 
1921 will show a production of 636,000 
oz., and net profits of $126,000, which 
is the greatest production and the 
largest profit for several years. 

The Kerr Lake mine has stopped all 
underground work. For the last year 
the company has been developing, but 
has shipped little. A large tonnage of 
mill ore is available for treatment. 

The Colonial, which adjoins the 
O’Brien mine, and which has been closed 
for a number of years, has been bought 
by New York interests and will be 
reopened. 

The Genessee, which has been closed 
for over a year, is to be reopened. 

On Jan. 27 the Nipissing shipped 
403,000 oz. of bullion, the largest single 


shipment of silver which ever left the 
Cobalt camp. Four days later another 
shipment of 100,600 oz. was made. 

Shortage of power has resulted in the 
closing of the Miller Lake O’Brien mill, 
in Gowganda. 

Kirkland—Following the action of the 
Porcupine Mines late last December, the 
Kirkland mines have posted a notice of 
a cut in wages of 50c. a day, effective 
March 1. To partially offset this reduc- 
tion, board has been reduced 15c. a day. 

The Comfort property has been closed. 
The company was exploring from the 
150 level in an effort to pick up the 
extension of the Ontario veins. 

It is understood that the high-grade 
ore cut on the 600 level of the Teck 
Hughes brought mill heads up to $20 a 
ton for January. 

During January, recovery at the Lake 
Shore averaged about $35 a ton. 

Arrangements have been made to 
finance two properties in the Matache- 
wan gold area, and work will be started 
this spring. 

Porcupine—A company is being 
formed by J. H. Black and associates, 
of the Northern Canada Power Co., to 
acquire from the McIntyre Mines the 
power rights at Sturgeon and Lower 
Sandy Falls on the Mattagami River. 
These falls have a capacity of 8,000 
hp., and their development, which is ex- 
pected to start at an early date, would 
provide an ample supply of power for 
the Porcupine district. According to 
the terms of the agreement, McIntyre 
power requirements will be protected 
by a first call on the new supply. 

During January Dome heads have 
been running close to $10 a ton, and the 
profit for the month will be about $145,- 
000. On account of the grade, tonnage 
is down to 900 tons a day. 

Judgment has been given in favor of 
the Trust & Guarantee Co. against the 
North Crown Porcupine Mines for fore- 
closure of the mortgage on the com- 
pany’s property. The amount, includ- 
ing mortgage, interest and costs, is 
$105,000. The bonds were taken by the 
Porcupine Crown when that property 
was amalgamated with the Thompson 
Krist, so that the entire property will 
now go to the former company, which 
is controlled by the Crown Reserve 
mine, of Cobalt. 


MEXICO 


Coahuila 
Torreon Smelter Remodeling Completed 


The smelter at Mapimi, of Cia. Min- 
era de Pefioles, S. A., a subsidiary of 
the American Metal Co., Ltd., has now 
been definitely abandoned, and the fur- 
naces, furnace building, and much 
other equipment have been removed 
from that plant and installed in the 
Torreon plant, which has been com- 
pletely remodeled and modernized. 

The decision to dismantle the Tor- 
reon plant and move the Mapimi fur- 
naces there was taken on Sept. 6, and 
the fact that the work was finished in 
less than four months is considered by 
engineers familiar with conditions in 
Mexico as a notable achievement on 
the part of the company’s staff. 


Guanajuato 


Conditions Improved—Germans Under- 
bidding Americans on Mining Sup- 
plies—Guanajuato Cons. To 
Start Pastita Plant 


By KEITH A. CUNNINGHAM 


Guanajuato—It is a rare treat these 
days to be able to write optimistically 
of mining, especially of silver mining, 
and still more especially of silver min- 
ing in the State of Guanajuato, Mexico, 
where that industry has been under a 
cloud for many a day. Pessimism has 
been the prevailing note among opera- 
tors since October, 1919, when the fall 
in the price of silver began. Between 
a decreasing income and war-high work- 
ing costs, complete paralysis was at 
one time believed inevitable. As it was, 
much work was stopped, plans for new 
work were abandoned, production was 
curtailed, and some mills were entirely 
shut down, and those that continued to 
run were able to do so only by great 
efforts. Today, though silver remains 
at a comparatively low figure, working 
costs are falling. There have already 
been notable decreases in the prices of 
such supplies as steel, heavy chemicals 
and lumber, all large items in costs. 
Much of the reduction is due to very 
active German competition, which bids 
fair to oust American manufacturers 
from Mexico. Krupp shoes and dies, 
as an example, are being offered at just 
about half those of American make— 
namely, at less than four cents per Ib. 
The astonishing feature about the 
German bid for trade is the extraor- 
dinarily high cut'on current prices, 
apparently as if to eliminate all com- 
petition at one blow. Here is another 
instance. A friend of mine, in need 
of a 5-in. centrifugal pump and 5-hp. 
motor, asked for quotations from two 
firms, one American and the other 
German. The quotations of the Ameri- 
can firm was about 800 pesos; that of 
the German firm 496 pesos, each being 
f.o.b. Mexico City. The German firm 
got the order, and the articles supplied 
are of first-class quality. 

Political conditions in the state re- 
main entirely quiet, and in consequence, 
the industrial and commercial activities 
of the community are receiving an 
impetus that promises a prosperous 
future. 

There is little at the moment in the 
labor situation to cause uneasiness, 
The men have been unusually quiet, 
and no agitators seem to be at work. 
It is feared by some that this quietness 
is caused by the fact that there is a 
surplus of labor on the market, and 
that as soon as there is a greater 
demand, which will be before long, 
there is likely to be trouble, as has 
been the result of late in other in- 
dustrial centers of the country. The 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitrage 
continue to sit, but as yet no decisions 
have been given, although some of the 
pending cases have been pending for 
five and six months. 

The Guanajuato Reduction & Mines 
Co. continues to operate its two plants 
at full capacity. In December, nearly 
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26,000 tons of ore was milled and 
treated, 19,800 of this at the Guana- 
juato plant, and about 6,000 at the La 
Luz plant. This was a record month 
for the company as far as operations 
are concerned. 

The Guanajuato Consolidated Mining 
& Milling Co. proposes to resume 
operations at its Pastita plant, the 
capacity of which has been increased 
to 12,000 tons monthly. During the 
shut-down, many important alterations 
and additions have been made. In the 
mines of the company, at the south- 
east end of the central portion of the 
Mother Vein, much exploration, de- 
velopment and preparatory work has 
been done in the last year. A new 
compressor of large capacity has been 
installed, and all necessary work has 
been done to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, any mining of ore by any but up- 
to-date methods: 

The Cubo Mining & Milling Co. is 
treating about 4,500 metric tons monthly 
at its Tajo de Dolores mill and cyanide 
plant. The ore is good and a high 
recovery is being obtained, no less 
than 90 to 91 per cent on the silver 
and 96 on the gold being reported by 
Irving Herr, general superintendent. 
Much work is being done in the mines 
belonging to the company, and more is 
planned. An interior three-compart- 
ment shaft has been started to take 
care of the ore being opened up below 
the tunnel level. The shaft is an in- 
cline being sunk in the foot wall, and is 
already down about 150 ft. It is pro- 
posed to unwater and explore this year 
the Capulin and Fortuna mines,: two 
antiguas included in the company’s 
holdings. 

The United Mines Co. has completed 
its Kingsmill shaft down to 450 ft. and 
is crosscutting from the bottom toward 
the Joya vein, about 500 ft. away. The 
shaft is on the Puertecito and La Joya 
mines, from which in days gone by 
considerable quantities of high-grade 
ore were taken out. The veins opened 
up in these mines are in a zone where 
the gold contents, as compared with 
those of silver, are hivher than in most 
mines in the camp. The ore from these 
mines will probably be treated in the 
Melladito mill, belonging to the com- 
pany. 

About 40 tons of ore daily is being 
treated in the plant belonging to the 
company leasing the San Cayetano 
mine, which is located in the La Luz 
district.. 

The Pasadena Mining Co., in a cross- 
cut from its shaft, at the 1,200 level, 
has cut a vein, said to be the San 
Juan vein, which near the outcrop 
yielded a good deal of ore. Nothing 
is known locally of the value of the 
vein thus cut, but the fact that the 
company has bought a new hoist would 
indicate that enough has been found to 
warrant further work and expenditure 
of more money. 

The Asuncion mine, at San Nicolas 
del Monte. is being worked by the old 
system of “buscones.” and a fair 
amount of ore of good grade is being 
obtained. 


ARIZONA 


Old Dominion To Start Furnace—U. V. 
Extension Resumes Mining—Oat- 
man Camp Active 


By JAMES H. MCCLINTOCK 


Phoenix—At Tucson, because of a 
settlement outside of court, the suit of 
F. M. Farrell against the Arizona Cop- 
per Co. has been dismissed. Farrell 
sought about $25,000 for a quantity of 
iron balls and liners alleged to have 
been ordered of him. 

Articles of incorporation of the 
Pilares Extension Mining Co., a $1,000,- 
000 corporation, backed by Shelby 
McCall and other Douglas mining men, 
have been filed. The property lies near 
Nacozari, Sonora. 

A suit has been instituted here by the 
Amalgamated Copper Mines Co. against 
Gilmore Goodland, former superintend- 
ent of the property, for return of tools 
valued at $5,000 and of $750 company 
funds. The corporation has settled its 
claim against the interests that are pre- 
paring to build a check dam on its 
property, for protection from flood of 
lands near the western edge of Phoenix. 


Globe—The Old Dominion will start 
one furnace soon and will give employ- 
ment to 700 men in mine and on surface. 

Twenty men have been employed by 
the Van Dyke Copper Co. on its Miami 
property, where a 1,700-ft. shaft passed 
through a dipping orebody at 1,200 ft. 

J. B. Toomey, of Fort Worth, has sold 
to the El Capitan Mines Corporation 
all machinery, equipment and buildings 
on the El Capitan property in the Pio- 
neer district, for a stated consideration 
of $27,000. 

Jerome—Mining has been resumed 
with a small force at the United Verde 
Extension. A reverberatory was started 
at the company’s Clemenceau smelter 
Feb. 10. United Verde has started a 
steam shovel on its pit work above 
Jerome. 





Kingman—tThe last few months has 
witnessed a marked revival in mining 
activity throughout Mohave County, 
the most important new undertaking 
being the transfer and financing of the 
McCracken property. This group in- 
cludes the Signal, Alta and Senator 
mines, on McCracken Mountain south- 
east of Yucca on the Santa Fe. They 
are adjoining claims on two great par- 
allel ledges. About Jan. 1 L. D. Adams 
took over this property from Frank A. 
Garbutt, of Los Angeles. Prior to the 
transfer thorough metallurgical tests 
had been made and the new operators 
are moving rapidly. 

Grading for the mill is completed, 
forms are up, and concrete is being 
poured for mill and machinery founda- 
tions. Complete new equipment for 
mine, mill and camp has been purchased. 
This will amount to about 350 tons of 
freight, the major part of which has 
already arrived at Yucca. 

New camp buildings were bought at 
the coast in portable form. A 16 by 
70 ft. modern bunk house has been built. 


A mess house and family houses are fol- 
lowing rapidly. The domestic water 
supply is three miles from the mines. 
Pumps, pipe line and tanks have been 
installed. As soon as the compressor 
is mounted, deepening of the present 
600-ft. shaft will be started, for the 
development of more water for milling 
purposes. 

About twenty men are busy, and more 
will be put on as accommodations are 
completed. Four trucks are hauling 
eighteen tons of freight daily from 
Yucca, forty miles distant. 

It is hoped to have the mill produc- 
ing by May. Joseph C. Buchen is the 
engineer in charge of the surface con- 
struction. M. A. Keily is underground 
superintendent. 


Oatman—Oatman is extremely active. 
At the Oatman United diamond drills 
have proved the existence of a large 
body of excellent milling ore. A new 
deep working shaft has been started. 

Leasers at the Tom Reed have opened 
up a new body of rich ore. The mill 
being in the market for milling ores, a 
number of operators have started work. 
The United American can now dispose 
of its ore. All this has created much 
interest on the outside. Trading in all 
Oatman stocks is active, with a num- 
ber of soaring quotations. Claims are 
changing hands as in the old days. 
Appearances indicate another Oatman 
boom. 

White Hills now has about thirty 
men at work. All supplies, including 
fuel oil, are trucked from Chloride. 
Sinking of the Occidental shaft con- 
tinues, and the stamp mill is almost 
ready. 


Chloride—The Brunswick has_ re- 
sumed operation and the Dardanelles 
expects to begin the installation of new 
equipment this month. 


Tucson—T. N. Stanton and W. M. 
Macdonald have secured from the Stein- 
feld interests and the Consolidated 
National Bank of Tucson an option to 
purchase the Eclipse patented claims 
in the Helvetia district. This property 
will be worked in conjunction with their 
personal holdings, which include the 
famous Narragansett mines. 

Stanton is credited with opening up 
the orebodies in the Pilares mine, at 
Nacozari, Sonora. He was later super- 
intendent of the Greene-Cananea and 
more recently general superintendent 
of the Cia. Estanifera Llaugua of 
Bolivia, S. A., the world’s leading tin 
mine. He visited the mine recently with 
William B. Gohring, formerly chief of 
staff of the Calumet & Arizona inter- 
ests, who expressed himself as pleased 
with the property, especially the ores 
of the sulphide zone. A force is at 
work repairing buildings and overhaul- 
ing mechanical equipment. 


Magma—tThe Sacaton Copper Co. has 
one Star drill and a force of men pros- 
pecting its holdings about four miles 
south of Magma on the Arizona Eastern. 
One hole has already been completed to 
a depth of over 600 ft. Drilling is being 
done on three shifts. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Complaint Against George Graham Rice 
’ Dismissed 


Salt Lake City—The trial of George 
Graham Rice on the charge of selling 
stock without a permit, a violation of 
the “Blue Sky” law of California, was 
called in the Oakland police court on 
Jan. 30, where it was dismissed for in- 
sufficient evidence and because of the 
desire of the complaining witnesses 
not to carry the complaint past its 
initial stages. The complaint was 
sworn to by J. H. Harrison and F. 
Wespiel in July, 1921, in Oakland. In 
the charges it was alleged that Rice 
falsely represented to them that they 
could recoup their losses in Broken Hills 
mining stock by purchasing Bingham- 
Galena stock. 

The Pacific Coast Borax Co. is re- 
ported to have acquired a tract of land 
at Wilmington, Cal., upon which it will 
begin the erection of a borax refinery 
on May 1. 


Wheatland—A carload of copper ore 
is being shipped from Sheridan daily 
to the Tacoma smelter. This ore is part 
of a dump which consists of approxi- 
mately 70,000 tons and was produced 
by the Dairy mine. The mine has been 
abandoned and there is little likelihood 
of it ever being reopened. Present 
work is restricted to cleaning up this 
dump which was held to await more 
favorable conditions for its trans-ship- 
ment. 


Nevada City—Local reports credit the 
Kate Hardy mine, at Forest, with hav- 
ing high-grade ore. The new mill is 
operating steadily. The mine is re- 
ported to be under bond. Producing 
properties in the contiguous district of 
Allegheny are the Tightner, the Six- 
teen-to-One, the Twenty-to-One, and 
the Mugwump. There are many other 
smaller properties, and the district is 
active. 

Sonora—There is promise of some 
activity in the channel mines of Table 
Mountain, Options have been secured 
by M. E. Layne upon certain properties 
there, and reports indicate that drain- 
age and further work are to be under- 
taken. 

Boarding and bunk houses and other 
necessary equipment have been erected 
at the Parole mine, and development 
work will be started with about twenty 
men. The’ mine is three miles north 
of Soulsbyville, and is locally owned and 
is under bond to the Parole Mining Co. 

The Verdon mine, near Stevens’ Bar, 
is to be prospected under a bond given 
by A. G. Mahan and associates, of Los 
Angeles. 


Randsburg—tThe Kelly mine has pro- 
duced better than $1,000,000 in the last 
year, has built a mill and flotation 
plant, paid its stockholders 624c. per 
share on a capitalization of $1,250,000, 
and has a surplus or working capital of 
$400,000. It is making a regular ship- 
ment of ten forty-ton cars of ore per 
week that averages better than 90 oz. 
of silver per ton. 


NEVADA 


New Ore D‘scovered in Con. Virginia— 
Tonopah Company Examining Or- 
leans Hornsilver Mine 


By Our Special Correspondent 


Virginia City—A discovery with pos- 
sibilities of importance has been made 
on the 1,650 level of the Consolidated 
Virginia mine about 90 ft. south of the 
old bonanza orebodies. An east cross- 
cut from a foot-wall drift cut the ore 
after only a few feet progress had been 
made. North and south drifts have 
been started, and the ore as broken is 
said to average $60 per ton. The cross- 
cut is to be continued through the vein, 
about 300 ft. wide at this point, in the 
hope of encountering’ other orebodies. 
Gross production of the Consolidated 
Virginia mine in 1921 was $339,000, and 
the ore averaged $9.80 per ton. De- 
velopment totaled 5,000 ft. for the year 
covered by the report. 

Eureka—A crosscut has been started 
from the Catlin shaft of the Eureka 
Croesus Mining Co. to cut the ore ex- 
posed on the 800 level of the Atlas 
shaft. The crosscut will also develop 
the orebody on which a winze was sunk 
in 1920 about 200 ft. from the shaft. 
All underground work at the Eureka 
Holly and Bullwhacker mines has been 
temporarily suspended. The Eureka 
Holly plans to begin remodeling. its mill 
in March. 

Battle Mountain—The main drainage 
tunnel of the Betty O’Neal mine is now 
in 1,250 ft. from the portal, leaving 650 
ft. to go to connect to the 300 level of 
the shaft. The last 200 ft. has been 
in wet and heavy ground, which delayed 
progress materially. The ground at 
present is firm and good progress should 
be made. Very satisfactory ore devel- 
opments are reported from Tunnel No. 
4, both in the drift and raise, and on 
the 150 level from the main shaft. 
Plans are being made for building a 100- 
ton concentrating and flotation plant, 
the plant to be located at the portal of 
the drainage tunnel. 

Tonopah—Bullion shipments from the 
Tonopah mills, representing clean-up of 
operations for the first fifteen days in 
January, were as follows: Tonopah Bel- 
mont, $88,310; West End, $42,000; 
Tonopah Extension, $60,000, and Tono- 
pah Mining, $50,000. The West End 
reports favorable developments in low- 
grade ore from the 800 and 960 levels. 
Mine production continues normal, or 
about 240 tons per day. The Halifax 
is developing the Halifax vein from the 
900 level, a raise on the vein to the south 
shows a full face of ore of good grade 
with only one wall in sight. 

Hornsilver—In the Orleans Hornsilver 
mine, work has been temporarily sus- 
pended in the southeast drift on the 
700 level and a winze started on the 
vein 100 ft. southeast of the main shaft. 
It is reported that the engineers of the 
Tonopah Mining Co., under direction of 
the general manager, W. H. Blackburn, 
are making a detailed examination and 
sampling of the mine. 


OREGON 


Wage Reductions Cause Gold Miners 
To Work for Themselves 


Grants Pass—Recent reduction of 
wages are responsible for the general 
resumption of gold mining in Josephine 
County. The major part of the mines 
in this region are held by miners of 
limited means. While wages were high 
the miner worked for someone else, 
but under present conditions these 
owners of mines are returning to their 
properties, which they can now operate 
at a profit. There are now 49 active 
mines in this district, quartz mines 
leading by two-thirds over placers. 
Normally there is received at the 
Grants Pass bank $150,000 in virgin 
gold annually. Placer mining received 
an impetus last fall and up to the 
holidays was showing up well, but since 
then lack of normal rainfall will re- 
duce the season’s output. Outside min- 
ing men are coming to this region 
quietly seeking properties. 

The Siskron mine, a new property, 
recently shipped a $2,000 gold brick 
from twenty-five tons of ore. This 
mine is near the Boswell and is equipped 
with a two-stamp mill. 

The East Boswell and the East Bos- 
well Extension group are being re- 
opened with a small crew. Construc- 
tion of a reduction plant under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Addison Copper Levies Assessment— 
Idaho-Montana Tunnel Near Ob- 
jective 

Keller—The Addison Copper Mining 
Co. has levied a 5-mill assessment. The 
funds will be used on development. 

Chewelah—Preliminary reports cover- 
ing operations of the United Silver-Cop- 
per Mining Co. during 1921 were pre- 
sented at the recent annual meeting. 
With a small crew employed through- 
out the year, and no effort made at mill- 
ing, the company shipped 1,335 tons of 
ore, which yielded 68,538 oz. of silver, 
253,781 lb. of copper, and some gold, 
the total gross value being $88,699, and 
the net, $72,411. General operating and 
other expenses left a net profit on oper- 
ations of $9,882. Indebtedness was re- 
duced by $8,000 and is now $82,164, 
$64,500 of which is in bonds. 

The Washington Marble Products 
Co. recently has been incorporated by 
local men for the manufacture of ter- 
razzo flooring from marble deposits of 
this vicinity. 

Adair—The deep development tunnel 
of the Idaho-Montana Copper Co. is now 
in over 8,600 ft. and is within a few 
hundred feet of its objective, a point 
directly underneath the greatest depth 
attained in the upper workings of the 
mine. The driving of the tunnel will 
have taken six years when the objective 
is reached. 

Colville— Peter Ziehen and others 
are asking the superior court for fore- 
closure of six labor liens held by them 
on property of the Liberty Copper Min- 
ing Co., at Chewelah. 
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COLORADO 


I. C. C. Hears Applications To Discon- 
tinue Railroad Service 


From Our Special Correspondent 


Denver—A hearing upon the appli- 
cation of the Silverton railroad com- 
pany to abandon and dismantle its road 
extending from Silverton to the Red 
Mountain mining district, and of the 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co. to 
abandon and dismantle its branch line 
extending from Buena Vista to Romley, 
in Chaffee County, was held in Denver 
Feb. 2, 8, and 4, before P. F. Gault, 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Application was made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to abandon these lines in 
October of last year, but was resisted 
by the Colorado Utilities Commission, 
which claimed jurisdiction, particularly 
in the case of the Silverton line, which 
it is claimed is wholly an interstate 
road. A hearing was held in Washing- 
ton upon the question of jurisdiction, 
but the petition of the Colorado Com- 
mission was denied and a hearing set 
for Feb. 2 and 3 in Denver. 

Complete abandonment at this time is 
being resisted by the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association and the Metal Min- 
ing Board on the ground that conditions 
in the mining districts are abnormal and 
that, though discontinuance of service 
may be justified, complete abandonment 
should not be permitted during present 
unfavorable economic conditions, and 
that facilities for operation should be 
left in existence awaiting a return’ to 
normal conditions. 


Ouray—The Welch-Worland Mines 
Syndicate recently made its second pay- 
ment on the Wanakah mine. Mining 
has continued steadily since the com- 
pany took over the property a few 
months ago, and the mill has been 
operating full time. Amalgamation is 
being used with success, accomplishing 
a great improvement. It is followed by 
table concentration and will soon be 
supplemented by oil flotation. A small 
Marathon mill has been received. It 
will regrind the stamp product, giving 
feed for tables and flotation. The com- 
pany is developing the mine and ex- 
pecting to improve its milling process. 

The Hidden Treasure Mines Co. is 
curtailing operations greatly. Shortage 
of water and the difficulty of transport- 
ing concentrates and supplies over the 
trail to Ouray have been largely re- 
sponsible. It is likely that this will 
continue until spring. A small mill was 
erected last fall and has been in opera- 
tion until now. Flotation apparatus 
was being tried out at the time of shut- 
down and was expected to make a 
decided improvement, as the ore is a 
heavy lead-zine sulphide carrying con- 
siderable silver. 

Development by the Whitecloud M. & 
M. Co. on the Mona’s Queen, though 
proceeding slowly by hand, is continu- 
ing to show a good streak of silver-lead 
milling ore. The company expects to 
push this development with the hope of 
opening a large enough body of ore 


to justify the erection of a small mill 
this summer. 

The mail route between Silverton and 
Ouray was re-established as far as the 
Barstow mine, beginning Feb. 1. This 
is a great help to the entire Red 
Mountain and Ironton sections, as they 
have been practically snowbound all 
winter. 

Alma — The Lincoln Consolidation 
Mining Co., has made _ connections 
through the new Hoosier tunnel with 
the old Russia workings, and is devel- 
oping a recently discovered orebody, 
the limits of which have not been es- 
tablished. Samples taken for assay 
gave 0.1 oz. gold and 284.5 oz. silver. 

The Pulaski Investment M. & P. Co. 
has connections with the electric lines 
of the Colorado Power Co. and has in- 
stalled an air compressor. This com- 
pany is developing a mineralized vein 
system 24 ft. in width, assaying from 
$4 to $20 per ton, which it expects to 
mill. 

The Colorado-Alma Mining Co. has 
been organized and has purchased the 
Oxide group of claims on Mosquito 
Range, about one mile northwest of the 
North London mine. 

The Fanny Barrett property, on 
Mount Loveland, one of the old-time 
producers of high-grade silver ore, has 
been bonded and leased to Denver in- 
terests, which have a crew of men 
cleaning up and retimbering the old 
workings. 

A 3-ft. vein of quartz was cut on the 
Hard To Beat recently, assaying 1.80 
oz. gold and 8.80 oz. silver. This is the 
third vein found in addition to the 
high-grade gold vein opened in Sep- 
tember, 1921. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda Planning Extensive Ore De- 
velopment—Barnes-King Reports 


By A. B. KEITH 


Butte—The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. appears to be considering one of 
the most extensive ore development pro- 
grams in its history, as an outgrowth of 
the company’s recent deal with Ameri- 
can Brass. The Anaconda has a large 
area of undeveloped territory in the 
Butte district, well traversed by fissures, 
which show a silver-lead-zine character 
near the surface. In view of some deep 
developments in the northwestern part 
of the district in the last year it would 
not be surprising to find copper ore 
here, particularly below the 2,000 level. 

Probably the next step of importance 
in which the Anaconda will engage will 
be that of manufacturing brass at Great 
Falls, where it has a copper refinery 
and an electrolytic zinc plant. 

Davis-Daly is reported unofficially to 
have been offered by East Butte a $5 
smelting rate on first-class copper ore. 

The Barnes-King Development Co. 
reported its bullion output for Decem- 
ber at $39,322.79, with the Shannon 
mine only showing any tonnage, from 
which 3,294 tons was mined averaging 
in value $11.79 per ton. A winze has 
been started from the lowest level of the 
Shannon, the 600 level. 
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UTAH 


Silver King Coalition at Park City 
Opening New Ore 


From Our Special Correspondent 


Park City—Shipments for the week 
ended Jan. 27 totaled 2,049 tons, as 
compared to 2,024 tons the week pre- 
ceding. Shippers were: Silver King 
Coalition, 816 tons; Judge companies, 
798; Ontario, 435. 

(New ore developments are being made 
by the Silver King Coalition in opening 
up the O’Brien fissure system, which 
is an ore channel parallel to the 
original Silver King oreshoot north 
of it, and in opening and further de- 
veloping the M. L. M. territory in 
the western part of the property, 
parallel to what was known as the 
American series of stopes. The O’Brien 
channel is being developed from the 
1,100 level, and new ore has been 
opened several hundred feet in advance 
of the area, which is furnishing the 
present production. The stopes are 
equal in size to those of the old Silver 
King channel and the ore is of the 
same grade, running especially well in 
silver. Some of the better ore recently 
opened carries as high as 105 oz. silver 
and around 27 per cent lead, in addi- 
tion to gold and copper. A drift is 
being driven on the 1,300 level to de- 
velop the ground below the old Cres- 
cent stopes, where the only develop- 
ment heretofore has been in the 
Thaynes or upper limestone formation. 
The new drift has crosscut fissures in 
the underlying quartzite carrying ore 
with an unusually high gold content. 
Raises will be driven on the fissures 
to develop the Park City limestone 
above the quartzite, the former being 
the main ore-bearing horizon in this 
camp. 

The new mill is nearing. completion. 
The crushing section is being limbered 
up, and the tables and jigs will be in 
operation soon. A large amount of 
second-class ore has been stored in the 
mill since the old mill burned on 
Jan. 27, 1921. The new mill will have 
a capacity of 450 tons a day, and will 
be in operation in February. 

Eureka—Ore shipments from the 
Tintic district for the week ended Jan. 
27 totaled 141 cars, as compared with 
145 cars the week preceding. Shippers 
were: Tintic Standard, 59; Chief Con- 
solidated, 35; Eagle & Blue Bell, 11; 
Victoria, 8; Colorado, 6; Iron Blossom, 
6; Swansea, 4; Bullion Beck, 3; Cen- 
tennial-Eureka, 3; Dragon, 3; Gemeni, 
2; Grand Central, 1; Shipments from 
the Grand Central were held back by 
tramway repairs. 


WASHINGTON 


Magnesite Company at Chewelah 
Working Twenty Men 


Valley—A resumption of operations 
on a small scale by the American 
Minerals. Production Co. has been an- 
nounced by Howard F. Wierum. It 
is believed about twenty men will be 
employed in the quarries and in other 
operations incidental to magnesite 


production for the present. 
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MICHIGAN 
The Copper Country 


C. & H. Preparing To Resume in Seven 
Conglomerate Shafts—Mayflower’s 
Showing Encouraging 


By M. W. YOuNGs 


Houghton—Seven Calumet & Hecla 
conglomerate shafts are being put in 
condition for resumption of production. 
There is much work to be done, as the 
ground in the lower workings has badly 
crushed in places. Good progress is 
being made in the cleaning-up process, 
and the rock being taken out is being 
stocked at the mine, to be shipped later 
to the mills. The removal of rock, 
straightening out of the skipways, re- 
timbering, and shaft repairs will keep 
several hundred men busy for some 
time. Repairs in the Calumet & Hecla 
mills have not yet been started. It is 
expected, however, this work will be 
given attention soon. 

A number of former Copper Country 
residents, in many instances accom- 
panied by their families, are returning 
from the industrial districts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, where they went 
during the last year in the hope of 
improving their lot. Announcement 
that the Calumet & Hecla mines would 
resume production about April 1 is the 
magnet that has brought these people 
back, but their return has been accel- 
erated by the fact that industrial condi- 
tions in the manufacturing towns are in 
many districts far from normal. Re- 
turn of former workmen will be of great 
assistance to the mining companies 
which will have to rebuild their organi- 
zations. 

New Arcadian, which recently reached 
a depth of 1,100 ft. in its New Baltic 
shaft, is now drifting north and south. 
The north drift is in the vein, in good 
milling ground. This drift will be 
pushed a reasonable distance to prove 
up the lode on that side of the shaft. 
All efforts will then be centered on the 
south side of the shaft, where the drift 
will be pushed toward the New Arcadian 
shaft. The south opening is not yet in 
the lode, but contact is believed to be 
near. Work is being pushed in the drift 
south from the 942 level, which has now 
reached a length of 900 ft. No more 
faulting is in evidence, and the ground 
is well mineralized. The management 
is much encouraged with developments. 

It is expected Seneca will be in readi- 
ness to resume sinking in Gratiot No. 2 
shaft late in the spring. Work on the 
power plant and the building to house 
the new hoist will be started soon, and 
rails will be laid to the shaft as soon 
as the snow is off the ground. Work 
of repairing the shaft is proceeding, 
and good progress is being made. Con- 
crete for the shaft collar has been 
poured, and the shaft has been cleaned 
out and retimbered to below the 6th 
level. The shaft will be sunk to a depth 
corresponding with the 3d level of the 
Seneca shaft. Connection between the 
shafts will be made and the 3d level 
drift from Seneca is now well toward 
Gratiot property. The several drifts 


in the Seneca end of the mine continue 
in good milling ground. 

Mayflower’s showing in the north 
drift from the 1,450 level continues 
encouraging. The vein is well mineral- 
ized, and there are no signs of faulting. 
The work to date in this drift tends 
strongly to confirm the belief that the 
disturbed area encountered in the lower 
level is centered below the 1,450 level 
openings. Mayflower is steadily col- 
lecting data which will aid it materially 
in future development work, inasmuch 
as this information will determine the 
faulted areas with a positive degree of 
definiteness. 


JOPLIN-MIAMI DISTRICT 
Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 


Crescent Mine and Mill Sold—Pro- 
ducers-Hopkins Property Changes 
Hands—Big Elk Officers Re-elected 


By P. R. COLDREN 


Joplin—Announcement has been made 
of the sale to Oklahoma interests of the 
Crescent mine and 500-ton mill, situated 
in Kansas about six miles west of 
Baxter Springs. The purchasers are 
represented by L. P. Crose, of Carnegie, 
Okla. The mine was developed and 
the mill built about four years ago, 
but was completed only a short time 
before zine ore prices started down- 
ward. The property has never been a 
steady or large producer. The original 
owners were forced to turn it over to 
the Joplin company that had fitted out 
the plant and to the mill builder, J. T. 
Chapman, of Baxter, who were the 
sellers in the recent transfer. James 
Morgan, a mine operator of Duenweg, 
Mo., is to be manager. The plant is 
to be started soon. 

The Producers-Hopkins mine, near 
Picher, was sold at sheriff’s sale at 
Miami on Jan. 31 for $12,500. 

Officers of the Big Elk Mining Co. 
were re-elected at an annual meeting 
of directors held at Miami on Jan. 28. 
J. T. Whaley, of Oklahoma City, is 
president adn J. R. Simpson, of Miami, 
secretary. The mine was one of the 
steady producers in the Tri-State field 
during 1921 and one of the few to show 
a fair profit. A dividend was declared 
at the annual meeting. 

On the theory that the gross-produc- 
tion tax, which has been the basis of 
taxation on which owners of zine and 
lead mines in the Oklahoma district, 
have paid thousands of dollars in state 
taxes assessed on ore in bins, is a 
property tax, county officials of Ottawa 
County believe that the recent decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, holding 
the taxation of incomes derived solely 
from oil and gas leases on Indian lands 
invalid, will invalidate the Oklahoma 
law and relieve the zinc producers of 
the tax. 

It has already been held at Wash- 
ington that the exemption to oil and 
gas Indian lands applies with equal 
force to mineral land in the Supreme 
Court’s decision, and therefore it would 
seem to apply to the zinc lands of the 
Quapaw Indians in Ottawa County. 


ALABAMA 


Indicated Iron-Ore Output in January 
300,000 Tons—Pocahontas Graphite 
Plant Resumes — One Mill of 
Quenelda Co. To Be Started 


By GEORGE HUNTINGTON CLARK 


Birmingham—lIron making in Ala- 
bama at the close of January main- 
tains*the slow but steady progress evi- 
denced in the closing months of 1921, 
with possibly some small increase. 
Local consumers have been steadily in- 
creasing their melt, taking more than 
a fourth of the probable make for the 
month, which will run in excess of 
115,000 tons. 

The amount of contributory ore 
raised is not ascertainable, but the 
January make of iron, if the ore was 
altogether mined, and none taken from 
stock, would represent a probable mine 
output in excess of 300,000 tons. 

The business of the district is now 
believed to be on a 120,000-ton basis, 
and four or five additional blast fur- 
naces are in condition for almost im- 
mediate resumption. A small increase 
in market demands will bring about the 
lighting of these idle stacks. It is 
hardly possible for pig-iron prices to 
show further decline, as the cost mark 
has been approximated. 

At least two groups of Alabama iron- 
making properties are still persistently 
spoken of as likely to be included in 
proposed new steel mergers—namely, 
those of the Republic Iron & Steel and 
of the Gulf States Steel companies. 

Announcement has been made that 
the Great Southern Steel Co., recently 
incorporated, and capitalized at $105,- 
000,000, intends to develop the 100,000 
acres of mineral property acquired in 
Alabama, and will spend $10,000,000 
en them. Two blast furnaces and a 
mill for the manufacture of finished- 
steel products are included in the plans. 

Resumption of operation is an- 
nounced at the graphite plant of the 
Pocahontas Graphite Co., situated near 
Ashland, in Clay County. It is re- 
ported that after some improvements 
on the property have been completed, 
at least one of the plants of the Quen- 
elda Graphite Corporation will also be 
started again. 

Also, as soon as conditions will admit, 
it is indicated that building of the 
$3,000,000 cement plant at Village 
Creek will be started. 

Now that the Ford proposition re- 
garding the Muscle Shoals project has 
become a matter solely dependent on 
favorable Congressional action, a whole 
train of new mining developments 
awaits the final outcome of this matter. 


Wallaroo & Moonta Decides 
To Keep Running 


By Cable from Reuters to 
“Engineering and Mining Journal’ 


Adelaide. Feb. 3—The Wallaroo & 
Moonta Mining & Smelting Co., of 
South Australia, announces that it will 
reopen its mines (recently ‘shut down), 
the men having accepted a reduction in 
wages. 
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The Situation at the Mines in January 


Copper Companies Resuming—Wages Drop in Utah, Porcupine, and Butte—Ore Freight 
Rates Studied; Some Relief Appears To Be Assured—Activity Increasing 
in Joplin-Miami District—Zine Mining in Wisconsin Quiet 


as regards operations. The resumption of work at 

Butte by Anaconda and others was speedily followed 
by news that Calumet & Hecla was preparing to resume. 
Other announcements ensued: Phelps Dodge, Calumet & 
Arizona, Old Dominion and Iron Cap were about to start; 
Inspiration taking on men and Cananea getting things in 
condition; U. V. Extension was mining ore, and United 
Verde ready. Indications were that early spring would see 
all producers working. Elsewhere, the copper situation was 
little changed: The Jackling porphyries remained idle; 
Miami and New Cornelia produced as usual, the latter 
much curtailed; Engels, in California, and Granby, at 
Anyox, continued busy. The latter’s smelter and that at 
Miami were the only Western copper plants in operation. 

Northern Michigan smelters, with ten to eleven furnaces 
in blast, had a production of refined copper about 40 per cent 
of normal. In Tennessee, the Ducktown §S. C. & I. Co. ran 
at capacity and Tennessee Copper produced about 556,000 lb. 
of copper, against 8,081,322 for 1921. 

Aside from copper camps, the general situation showed 
little change from December. Demand for skilled labor 
naturally increased where operations were resumed or re- 
sumption was anticipated, this relieving the unemployment 
situation to some extent in Montana and northern Michigan. 
Unemployment was still acute on the Lake Superior ranges. 

Wages continued their downward trend, dropping at 
Butte, in various Utah camps, and at Porcupine, Ont. 
Operators in Colorado announced a cut effective in March. 

Lower freight rates on bullion from Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana smelters were established. Likewise, a more 
favorable schedule on ores from Pioche to the Salt Lake 
Valley was announced. Hearings un the matter of lower 
rates on ore were begun by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The smelting situation remained unchanged. 

Gold mining in the Black Hills of South Dakota continued 
on a par with the two months preceding. Homestake’s 
tonnage was 140,000, valued at $5,000,000. Trojan’s out- 
put was 6,700 tons, yielding $30,000 in bullion. These 
were the only gold producers, against twelve four years 
ago. Both ran at capacity. A few small properties were 
active in development. 

In Colorado there was a noticeable revival of interest 
in mining, and announcement was made that several large 
properties would resume in San Juan, Saguache, Clear 
Creek counties, and elsewhere. Fifteen hundred more men 
were employed in metal mines than a year ago. A 50-cent 
wage cut, effective March 1 in all districts save Cripple 
Creek, was announced. 

Activity at smaller properties continued to increase in 
California. Grass Valley kept up its stride, and gold mining 
improved at Plymouth, Sutter Creek, Jackson and Carson 
Hill, on the Mother Lode, with the outlook for 1922 bright. 
Northern California remained quiet except in alluvial 
mining. Silver mining retained its pace at Randsburg. 
Gold dredging progressed at its usual rate. 

Mining was unchanged in Nevada. Deep snows inter- 
fered with operations in remote districts. Tonopah’s out- 
put dropped slightly to about $550,000. Royston and Horn- 
silver, both new camps, were active.. Virginia City was busy. 

Shipments decreased somewhat in Utah in January. 
Park City’s output was normal, about 900 miners working. 
Bingham produced about 15,500 tons of milling lead ores 
and fluxing iron ores as in December. Tintic’s output was 
almost normal, with 27,455 tons, against 35,577 the month 
before. Prevailing conditions permitted shipment of better- 
grade silver ores only for the most part. About 130 oper- 
ators were working, or about 60 per cent of the number in 
1913, it was estimated. Midvale ran three furnaces on lead 
and one furnace on matte; Murray three on lead; and Gar- 


Cys: re PRODUCERS turned the corner in January 


field (normally copper) two reverberatories and one blast 
furnace, chiefly on siliceous silver ores. Possible resump- 
tion by the International smelter, at Tooele, was rumored. 
Utah’s lead production was about a quarter less than nor- 
mal, owing to the low price and high costs. Wages fell 
to $3.75, Park City excepted. This is the normal pre-war 
level. Smelter wage scales fell 25c. to 50c. a shift. A sur- 
plus of labor existed. 

In the Pacific Northwest, cold weather interfered some- 
what with operations. In the Coeur d’Alenes, the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan, the Morning, and the Hecla produced about 
15,000 tons of lead-zine ore and concentrates as in Decem- 
ber, these being the only producers. The labor situation 
was unchanged, with enough men for all demands, about. 
2.500 being employed. Success of the Bunker Hill and 
Hecla in the litigation brought by the Day-Smith interests. 
insured the carrying out of the important Star enterprise. 
In British Columbia, the new Silversmith mill was started. 
The Trail smelter handled a normal tonnage, Tacoma ran 
curtailed and Northport remained shut down. 

In Joplin-Miami district, a number of lead-zinc mines 
resumed, including some in the Picher section; also the 
Oronogo Circle. The Kanok Metal Co. prepared for work 
near Crestline, Kan. At the end of January about eighty 
mills were working, ten of these on part time, compared 
with about fifty-four months ago and sixty-five or seventy 
in November. About 4,000 miners were employed, against 
2,000 two months ago. Shipments totaled 28,432 tons of 
blende (29,598 in January, 1921) and 6,651 tons of lead 
ore, against 4,777 a year ago. 

In the Wisconsin zinc-lead district, five producers and 
four mills were active. One roaster, one acid plant, and 
one oxide plant operated, and four roasters and one acid 
plant were idle. In 1919, forty-two mills and five roasters 
worked. The month’s total output varied little from the 
average for the second half of 1921, being 2500 tons crude 
blende concentrates (2,740 shipped), 1,000 of roasted blende 
(1,403 shipped), and 250 tons of lead ore (273 shipped). 
The output of crude blende concentrates given was only 
19 per cent of the district’s monthly average for ten years 
previous to 1921. The stock in bins was equivalent to 
25,000 tons of roasted ore. 

Operations in the southeast Missouri lead district con- 
tinued at about two-thirds capacity, wages being about 30 
per cent above the pre-war normal. Zinc operations in 
the Mascot district, Tennessee, remained much curtailed, 
the output going entirely into oxide. 

Iron mining in the Lake Superior region proceeded at 
about 25 per cent of normal, the number employed having 
been increased somewhat to relieve distress. Several small 
mines resumed on single shift. No ore sales were made, 
and contract prices remained uncertain. Wages in general 
were reduced. Fight on the tonnage and occupational 
taxes began in Minnesota. 

Iron-making in Alabama increased somewhat to over 
115,000 tons (estimated), indicating an ore production of 
over 300,000 tons. Four or five additional furnaces were 
ready. The recent slow but steady improvement continued. 
One graphite plant resumed. 

In Ontario, the Sudbury district remained dead save for 
Mond’s limited output. More nickel was sold, however. 
Cobalt maintained its production. Nipissing shipped 403,- 
000 oz. silver to China, a record for the camp. Kirkland 
made a record output, Teck Hughes’ heads running $20 
and Lake Shore recovering $35 per ton. Porcupine’s output 
broke the record. Mines at Porcupine cut wages 50c. but 
Kirkland retained its scale. The number of employed in- 
creased slightly, there being, however, still considerable’ 
unemployment. A gold rush to Elbow Lake in Manitoba 
is in progress. 
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THE MARKET REPORT 











Daily Prices of Metals 





Copper, N. Y., 





























Tin Lead Zine 
net refinery* 

Feb. ~~ Electrolytic | 99 Per Cent Straits N. Y. St. L. St. L. 
2 b3.25 30.875 3.5 4.70 4.375@4.40/4.45@4.50 
3 13.20 30.625 31.50 4.70 4.375@4.40)4.45@4.50 
+ 13.20 30.625 31.625 4.70 4.375@4.40/4.45@4.50 

6 13. 325 30.625 31.75 4.70 |4.375@4.40 4.45 

7 13.325 30.875 31.875 4.70 4.375@4.40 4 45 

8 13.00 31.00 31.875 4.70 4.375@4.40 4.50 
*These prices correspond to the following quotations for copper delivered: Feb. 2, 


13.50c.; Feb. 3 and 4, 13.45¢c.; Feb. 6 and 7, 13.375c.; Feb. 


8, 13.25c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to 
the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the metals for deliveries constituting 
the major markets, reduced to the basis of New York, cash, except where St. Louis 


is the normal basing point, or as otherwise noted. 


All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper is commonly sold “delivered,” which means that the seller pays the freight from 


the refinery to the buyer’s destination. 


Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 
For ingots an extra of 0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras for other 


shapes. 


Cathodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per Ib. 
Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 
basis of spot American tin, 99 per cent grade, and spot Straits tin. 


Tin is quoted on the 



































London 
Copper Tin Lead Zine 
Feb. Standard Electro- 

Spot 3M lytic Spot 3M Spot 3M Spot 3M 
2 623 632 69 156 157% 213 213 244 25 
3 613 624 69 154 1553 214 214 24% 243 
6 614 623 68 1544 156% 203 202 24 243 
a. 612 623 68 1553 1573 214 21% 243 25 
8 613 624 67 1574 159 214 214 243 254 




















The above table gives the closing quotations on 
prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. 


the London Metal Exchange. All 








Silver and Sterling Exchange 





























i i Sil 
Sterling Silver Sterling — 
Exchange |New York | New York Feb. | Exchange | New York | New York 
Feb. | “Checks” | Domestic | Foreign London “Checks” | Domestic | Foreign London 
Origin Origin Origin Origin 
2| 429: | 995 | 664 358. || 6| 4314 99 | 66 | 34§ 
3 4293 993 663 35% 7 4333 993 653 | 342 
4} 4323 993 663 343 8 | 4353 993 653 341 




















New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per 


troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. 


London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of 


sterling silver, 925 fine. Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the forenoon, 


Cables command one-half cent premium. 








Metal Markets 
New York, Feb. 8, 1922 


The decline in copper has been the 
feature of the week’s market activities. 
Lead remains steady, zinc shows but 
little change, and tin has come up in 
price, owing to the advance in London. 
Among the precious meta's, platinum 
has dropped from the spectacular high 
reached a week ago. Transatlantic 
freights to Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liverpool are $4 per long ton, to Havre, 
$5; to Rotterdam and Antwerp, $3.50; 
and trans-Pacific rates to Hongkong 
and Kobe are $5. A wide difference 
between rates to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, as under the old con- 
ference arrangements, no longer exists. 


Copper 

Domestic business has been small and 
so has export trade, and the decline 
which was in progress last week has 
not been arrested. Consumers have 
not been tempted by the low prices, 
although today an inquiry for a 1,000- 
ton lot was made. Copper was so'd 
during the week as low as 13.00c. re- 
finery, but the large bulk of the busi- 
ness was transacted at a higher level. 
As usual, intending purchasers have 
been reluctant to enter a declining mar- 
ket. The larger producers have been 
keeping out of the market, but an occa- 
sional sale has been made to customers 
at 13.50c. delivered. On the other hand, 
a few producers have been active in 
meeting any business that developed 


during the week. The decline is at- 
tributed partly to an overbuying earlier 
in the season, to the unsatisfactory 
condition of export trade, and to the re- 
sumption of copper mining by several 
copper companies. The sales of the 
Copper Export Association have been 
small, whereas those of outside inter- 
ests have been more active, netting 
about the same as domestic business. 
The strike in Germany, which is now 
reported terminated, has undoubtedly 
held up buying from that quarter. 
Aluminum producers and manufac- 
turers are reported to be active in com- 


_peting with the copper-wire manufac- 


turers, which is natural, considering the 
relative difference in price of only about 
4c. between the two metals. 

The London market has dropped 
three pounds sterling since Feb. 1, and 
although the decline has been partly 
compensated by the sharp advances in 
sterling exchange, movements in both 
markets have closely paralleled each 
other. 


Lead 


The official contract price of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. con- 
tinues at 4.70c., which is the level at 
which the metal is also available from 
other interests. Little change is to be 
noted in the market. Sales have been 
well diversified, lead going to pipe 
manufacturers, electrical-goods manu- 
facturers, storage-battery companies, 
and others. Production and consump- 
tion seem to be nicely balanced, so that 
trading has had but small effect on 
prices for many weeks. Lead was sold 
in St. Louis at both the 4.375c. and the 
4.40c. level. Although some lead is be- 
ing held at 4.40c., today it can still be 
obtained at concessions. The market 
has been remarkably stable for many 
weeks, in strong contrast to the be- 
havior of other metals, a stability that 
has worked to the advantage of both 
producer and consumer. 

Zinc 

The market, judging from last week’s 
trading and the sentiment among pro- 
ducers, has apparently reached its low 
on the present swing. Galvanizers are 
reported to be taking a slightly greater 
interest in the market, but their opera- 
tions have had no effect on prices. The 
metal is generally offered at 4.50c. in 
the Middle West today. The decline in 
the American markets and the higher 
prices in London once more create an 
interest in the probability of exporting 
zinc, but it seems that the London mar- 
ket is watching that in New York as 
closely as London movements are ob- 
served here. At the critical moment, 
the spread between the two markets 
narrows to such an extent that exports 
are not feasible. High-grade zinc has 
been sold in good volume during the 
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week at the price prevailing for many 
weeks, 6c. with freight allowed. Several 
zinc producers have been entirely out 
of the market at its present level. 
Tin 

The market has been exceedingly dull 
for most dealers, although buying was 
expected to be stimulated by the rise in 
London. Consumers seem to be well 
supplied and still uninterested, although 
reports have come to hand of improve- 
ment in the tin-plate trade. 


Straits tin for forward delivery is 
quoted as follows: Feb. 2, 31c.; 3d, 


31c.; 4th, 31c.; 6th, 31.125c.; 7th, 
31.375¢.; 8th, 31.375c. 
Arrivals of tin, in long tons: Feb. 1, 


Havre, 50; 2d, Straits, 300; 4th, London, 


50; Straits, 35; 6th, Liverpool, 10; 
Straits, 200; 7th, London, 25. 
Gold 


Gold in London: 
3d, 95s. 8d.; 6th, 95s. 5d.; 7th, 95s.; 
8th, 94s. 9d. 


Foreign Exchange 


Sterling has continued to show unex- 
pected strength. Various causes are 
assigned, among them the contraction 
of British imports, the presence of a 
short interest in the market, and the 
improved international sentiment 
brought about by the successful out- 
come of the Washington conference. 
There has been no marked change in 
other European exchanges, but the tone 
is somewhat stronger. On Tuesday, 
Feb. 7, francs were 8.46c.; lire, 4.7775c.; 
and marks, 0.49%c. New York funds in 
Montreal, 5%5 per cent premium. 


Silver 

Buying by the Indian bazaars ceased 
at the end of last week, and this week 
opened with both the bazaars and China 
selling in London, and China refusing to 
buy at current levels in our market. 
The result was a fall in price, and this 
fall would have been more pronounced 
in New York had it not been for the 
continued advance in sterling exchange. 
Until China begins buying again, or at 
least discontinues selling, there can be 
no firm undertone to the market, al- 
though any buying by the Indian 
bazaars will undoubtedly steady prices. 

Mexican Dollars—Feb. 2d, 504; 3d, 
508; 4th, 502; 6th, 50%; 7th, 50; 8th, 50. 


Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified. 
Aluminum—20c. per Ib. for 99 per 
cent grade; 19c. for 98@99 per cent; 
18c. for 94@98 per cent. Outside mar- 
ket nominal at 17@18c. for 98@99 per 
cent virgin grades. 


Antimony — Chinese and Japanese 
brands, 4.45c.; market dull. W.C.C. 
brand, 53@5%c. per lb. Cookson’s “C” 
grade, spot, 9c. Chinese needle an- 
timony, lump, nominal at 4c. per Ib. 
Standard powdered needle antimony 
(200 mesh), nominal at 5.25c. per Ib. 

White antimony oxide, Chinese, 
guaranteed 99 per cent Sb.0:, whole- 
sale lots, 64@7c. 


Feb. 2d, 95s. 9d.;- 


Arsenic—7Tic. per lb. Strong. 

Bismuth—32@$2.10 per lb. 

Cadmium—$1@$1.10 per lb., in 1,000- 
Ib. lots. Smaller quantities, $1.10@ 
$1.25 per lb. 

Iridium—Nominal, $170@$190 per oz. 

Nickel—Standard market, ingot and 
shot, 41c.; electrolytic, 44c. Small ton- 
nages, spot, nominal at 32c. 

Palladium—Nominal, $60 per oz. 

Platinum—$90@$95 per oz. 

Quicksilver—$48 per 75-lb. flask. San 
Francisco wires $47.30. 

The prices of Cobalt, Molybdenum, 
Monel Metal, Osmium, Rhodium, Sele- 
nium, Thallium and Tungsten are un- 


changed from the prices in the issue 
of Feb. 4. 


Metallic Ores 
The prices of Chrome, Manganese, 
Tungsten, Molybdenum, Tantalum, 
Uranium, Vanadium, and Iron Ore, 


Zircon and Zirkite are unchanged from 
the prices in the issue of Feb. 4. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., Feb. 4—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high, $29.80; basis 60 per cent 
zinc, premium, $26; Prime Western, 
$25; fines and slimes, $24@$20; average 
settling price, all grades zinc blende, 
$26.78. 

Lead, high, $64.35; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $60; average settling price, all 
grades of lead, $62.19 per ton. 

Shipments for the week: 
6,495; lead, 1,506 tons. 
the week, $267,600. 

An effort was partly successful to 
lower prices another dollar this week, 
but a stronger demand at the week end 
held prices on late sales without change. 
Production is estimated around 7,000 
tons per week, with purchases this 
week, 6,540 tons. Strenuous demand 
for lead keeps that mineral above par 
with the metal market. Shortage of 
Western and Southeast Missouri pro- 
duction of soft lead has placed a notable 
premium on the ores of this district. 


Platteville, Wis., Feb. 4— Blende, 
basis, 60 per cent zinc, $28. Lead ore 
basis 80 per cent lead, $60 per ton. 
Shipments for the week: Blende 148, 
lead ore 37 tons. Shipments for the 
year: Blende, 1,551; lead ore, 310 tons. 
Shipped during the week to separating 
plants, 365 tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 

There are no price changes from 
those indicated in the report of the 
issue of Feb. 4 covering Asbestos, 
Barytes, Bauxite, Borax, Chalk, China 
Clay, Emery, Feldspar, Fluorspar, 
Fuller’s Earth, Graphite, Gypsum, Lime- 
stone, Magnesite, Mica, Monazite, Phos- 


Blende, 
Value, all ores 


‘phate, Pumice, Pyrites, Silica, Sulphur 


and Tale. 


Mineral Products 


The prices of Copper Sulphate, Potas- 
sium Sulphate, Sodium Nitrate, and 
Sodium Sulphate are unchanged from 
the issue of Feb. 4. 


Ferro-Alloys 


Ferromanganese—Domestic, 78 to 82 
per cent, $59@$60, f.o.b. furnace; Eng- 
lish and German, $58, c.if. Atlantic 
seaport. Spiegeleisen, 18@20 per 
cent, $25@$27 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
furnace. 


Ferrovanadium—$4 per lb. of V con- 


tained, according to analyses and 
quantity. 

The prices of Ferrotitanium, Ferro- 
cerium, Ferrochrome, Ferromolybde- 


num, Ferrosilicon, Ferrotungsten and 
Ferro-uranium are unchanged from the 
issue of Feb. 4. 


Metal Products 


Copper Sheets—Current New York 
list price, 21.25c. per lb.; wire, 14@ 
14.25c. 

The prices of Lead Sheets, Nickel 
Silver, Yellow Metal and Zinc Sheets 
are unchanged from the issue of Feb. 4. 


Refractories 


The prices of Bauxite Brick, Chrome 
Brick, Chrome Cement, Firebrick, Mag- 
nesite Brick, and Silica Brick are un- 
changed from the issue of Feb. 4. 


The Iron Trade 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 7, 1922 


Though the finished-steel markets 
have in general presented the appear- 
ance since the first of the year of being 
exceedingly dull, the crucial test of mill 
operations shows that there has been a 
fairly steady increase, whereby the rate 
of steel production is nearly back to 
the rate of 23,000,000 tons of ingots a 
year shown in October and November. 
In the last week of December the rate 
was under 18,000,000 tons. 

The strenuous price competition for 
orders of even decidedly modest pro- 
portions has given the market the ap- 
pearance of presenting a lighter ton- 
nage demand than actually existed. 
Fixtreme prices are probably no lower 
than a month ago, but are being named 
on smaller-sized orders than formerly. 

Generally speaking, the buying of 
steel is widespread and in small lots, 
with mixed specifications. Lines of con- 
sumption that are subject to seasonal 
influence are seasonally dull—the oil- 
country trade in tubular goods, for in- 
stance. Spring is expected to bring 
heavier demand all around, with a 
higher steel producing rate than for a 
twelve month. | 

Pig Iron—The market continues dull. 
Prices, at $19.50 for bessemer, $18 for 
basic, and $19 for foundry, are not 
quotably altered, but do not seem firm. 
Inquiry continues light. 

Iron Ore—January shipments from 
Lake Erie docks were 211,533 tons, 
against 723,294 tons a year ago, leav- 
ing 8,223,216 tons on dock, against 
9,217,089 tons in January, 1921. 


Coke 


Connellsville—Furnace, $2.75; foun- 
dry, $3.75@$4.25. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 





Tonopah Divide Mining Co. 


A report of operations of the Tonopah Divide Mining Co. 
for the period from Dec. 31, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1921, shows a 
net profit of $10,897 for 1920 and a net profit of $101,559 
for 1921. Profit and loss statements and balance sheets 
appear in the accompanying table. 

Actual mine operations ceased on April 16, 1921, due to a 
walkout of all classes of mine labor on that date, and work 
was not resumed until July 20, 1921. 

The deepest lateral work, which is on the 1,000 level, has 
proved the vein to be more persistent than on the upper 
levels. It is therefore the intention of the management to 
rush the sinking of the shaft until it reaches water level 
in order to reach the sulphide zone. 

From Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1921, about 22,752 tons of 
ore, having a value of $26.48 per ton, was mined and shipped, 
in addition to 6,346 tons of second-class ore of average 
value of $11.54, which was mined and added to the stock- 
pile of mill ore at the mine. 

No engineer’s estimate has been made for the new ore 
that has been opened up as a result of the devlopment work 
that has been done since E. A. Julian made his report, but 


according to the report, considerably more ore of shipping 
and milling grades has been developed by this work than 
the tonnages mentioned above as having been extracted in 
the course of the mining operations since Mr. Julian’s re- 
port of 52,000 tons of ore, averaging 20 oz. silver and 0.08 
oz. gold, was made. The report further states: 

“At the present time the higher-grade ore mined is 
shipped by auto truck to one of the mills in Tonopah. As 
the cost of transporting the ore by auto trucks is almost 
prohibitive, it is hoped and expected that a sufficient supply 
of water will be developed with depth to simplify the mill- 
ing problem, and to justify the erection of a mill for the 
treatment of the ore at the mine, so as to make feasible the 
mining and milling of the large tonnages of $8 to $15 ore 
which are now developed in the mine, but which will not 
stand the shipping costs. 

“With a mill upon the company’s own claims, the second- 
class ore which has been mined and accumulated in a stock- 
pile on surface near the shaft, and which at present con- 
sists of 22,346 tons of ore averaging $8.73 per ton, could 
also be treated to advantage.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENTS, 1920 AND 1921 


Earnings: 
Tons treated (value) 
Metallurgical loss 


ee ee a ey 


COOHCCE SETHE SOHO C EHEC CHEECH HEHE HEB EEE ESE EEE HEHE EEE OE ESS 


Total earnings 
Expenses: 
eran SUNINE CRIN oo oo. d.'cc0: 3a wan dread deanee euewkewcas 
Ore transportation and treatment 
General 


PUI 8 5 3h is See Camara dh nse FA Sse wade eae wna eeaU nena 
(a) 9,989 tons. (6) 12,763 tons 


1920 1921 
$266,254.18 (a) $336,275.30 (b) 
27,168.00 34,411.91 


$239,086.18 $301,863. 39 

3,921.66 ,800.00 

791.65 176.57 

88.18 20.71 

6.25 34.58 

$243,893.92 $304,895.25 
$111,525.43 $73,916.40 
86,354.54 98,469. 38 
30,438.68 25,791.41 

————— 228,318.65 —__— 198,177.19 

$15,575.27 $106,719.06 

4,677.81 5,159.98 

$10,897.46 $101,559.08 


BALANCE SHEET: 


Asse‘s ; 
Mines and mining claims as of Jan. 1 
Depletion, 1919 


PIs de Sdacrciesaniadeeckendscawesawsi cdaeuuented 
Mine buildings, equipment, at end of year 
Additions 


pO Te RET EE CT TCE TEE EC COTE CECT TOC PETC 
Office building and equipment at end of year 
Additions 


INE S25 5 oad cluratnstasa wavs aoed aoe Rao Re ne Ra eRe en 
OE EEE EET CEE PEE Ee Sea Se ee meee 
I eos 0.0 8 kha wien se Wieder Cage etieubediwitescccenesaw dance 
ead i 535g SSSA RNASE Ped ae MSO ROS aed De pees 
I SEE OC ECE CO OE OCTET ene 
Stock in Tonopah Divide Mercantile Co 
Prepaid fire insurance 
i itd. oss Wace oops xicmecae Bias ie CW a Oe aa ee are ae 
MEMS so oss a kc adebaas Caceeenkweeaben eae nwawasedees 
Prepaid liability insurance 
Meter deposits 
Cash in bank 


COCR eee eer eres eres ereseeeeesreseseeereeesereseresece 


Liabilities 
Authorized capital stock 1,250,000 shares at $1 par value 
Less unissued 235,200 shares 


Issued and outstanding 
I ois8 ds ibaa oa aon va Reddo ea RoI ORO CRS AE CER aaeebeeds ons 
NG 52 oO a Kar ee Coc cca ese kanes c Kdae ernst eel ae raek eects 
— at end of year 

Add net profit 


POPC eer seer eeseeer reese seeeeereeereseseseresseesese 


eee ee ee ee ee ry 


Deduct charge for depletion 


(a) Depletion for 1919 included. 


Dee. 31, 1920 
$867,712.00 


Dec. 31, 1921 
$798,732.47 


Ree 
pw  ~ ill ere 

33,913.11 $798,732.47 $47,930.34 $750,802.13 
$24,675.37 $33,634.74 
12'901,62 9611.81 
$37,576.99 $43,246.55 

3942.25 33,634.74 4,463.06 38,783.49 
$15,669.69 $15,147.23 
213.10 8.00 
$15,882.79 $15,155.23 

735.56 15,147.23 696.92 14,458.31 

780.35 780.35 

129,799. 20 129,799.20 

2'000. 00 2'000. 00 

9,961.19 6,504. 20 

1'650.00 1,650.00 

307.30 307.30 

916.66 1,664.14 

657.00 552.00 

200 00 200.00 

25.00 25.00 

27,383.41 126,944.91 

$1,021,194.55 $1,074,471 .03 
$1,250,000. 00 $1,250,000. 00 
235,200.00 235,200.00 

$1,014,800. 00 $1,014,800. 00 

ee gee 08 | ee ee 

aa |! ORM an.’ Ue 
$29,057.94 (c) $6,042.29 
10:897. 46 101,559.08 
$39,955.40 $107,601 .37 

33,913.11 6,042,29 59,671.03 





$1,021,194.55 


47,930.34 





$1,074,371 .03 
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Mount Lyell Mining & Railway Co., Ltd. 


A report of operations of the Mount Lyell Mining & 

Railway Co. for the year ended Sept. 30, 1921, states that 
the working account shows a profit of £133,531 3s. 9d. 
After deducting £4,459 10s. 4d. for prospecting and develop- 
ment, and £48,590 7s. 8d. for depreciation of mine plant, 
the net profit from all sources amounts to £51,830 2s. 3d., 
as compared with £76,007 11s. 1d. for the previous year. 
- Mount Lyell Mine—The ore mined was 91,421 tons, all 
of which was won from the underground workings. The 
assay values were 0.40 per cent copper, 0.91 oz. silver, and 
0.04 oz. gold. 

North Mount Lyell Mine—The ore won was 98,556 tons, 
of which 29,653 tons, assaying 8.76 per cent copper, 1.68 
oz. silver, and 0.013 oz. gold, were sent to the smelters; 
50,224 tons, assaying 6.50 per cent copper, 1.21 oz. silver, 
and 0.012 oz. gold, to the sorting plant, and 18,679 tons, 
assaying 3.72 per cent copper, 0.59 oz. silver, and 0.009 oz. 
gold, to the concentrating mill. The average assay value 
of the whole of the ore was 6.66 per cent copper, 1.24 oz. 
silver, and 0.012 oz. gold. The increase in output as com- 
pared with the previous year was 24,775 tons. 

Lyell Comstock Mine—The ore won was 6,452 tons, assay- 
ing 3.27 per cent copper, 0.34 oz. silver, and 0.031 oz. gold, 
all of which was sent to the flotation plant. Ore is still 
available for extraction by open cut from this property, 
but at present the lower-grade ores from the North Mount 
Lyell Mine are sufficient to keep the whole of the concen- 
trating plant running to full capacity. 

The following summary gives the position of the reserves 
as of Sept. 30, 1921: 


-—— Average Assay 


Tons Copper, Silver, Gold, 
Dry Per Cent Oz. Oz. 
Mount Lyell Mine (including South 
Bap PRTG) oes sos vie Des sos a's 5 1,711,088 0.50 1.50 0.04 
North Mount Lyell Mine............. 1,095,981 6.00 1.33 0.005 


Attention is directed to the fact that, prior to the instal- 
lation of the flotation plant, the then reserves of Mount Lyell 
pyrites appeared to be sufficient only to provide the neces- 
sary quantity for the treatment of the company’s developed 
siliceous ores (North Mount Lyell and Mount Lyell Com- 
stock). The effect of the flotatior plant was to reduce 
considerably the pyrites required for smelting. The intro- 
duction of the sorting plant, coupled with the completion 
of the flotation plant extension, has further reduced the 
requirements of pyrites. There will thus be available a 
surplus of pyrites for the treatment of any further ores 
that may be opened up in the North Mount Lyell or other 
leases, or for the chemical works. 

The blister copper produced amounted to 5,786 tons, as 
compared with 4,580 tons for the year ended Sept. 30, 1920. 
The contents were: 


Year Ended 


Year Ended Year Ended 
Sept. 30, 1921 


Sept. 30,1920 Sept. 30, 1919 
eer tone OA. 5,738 4,536 


’ 5,314 
NE AIR S's Ss laDke 178,380 168,109 266,864 
TE oc Le 4,744 5,164 5,538 





New Jersey Zinc Co. 


A statement of the New Jersey Zinc Co., for the quarter 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, follows: 


Income (including dividends from subsidiary com- 
panies) after deductions for expenses, taxes, 





maintenance, repairs and renewals, better- 
ments, depreciation and contingencies....... $705,373.71 
Deduct 
Interest on first mortgage bonds..... $40,000.00 
Accrued interest on.stock subscriptions 10, 676.64 50.676.64 
Net income. for the quarter ..... 2 c6cc ccc sc cee $654,697.07 
SUMMARY 
Net income for the first quarter................ $178,161.11 
Net income for the second quarter.............. 583,927.53 
ret income for the third quarter... .....%.ccce+0 763,052.65 


Net income for the fourth quarter 654,697.07 


$2,179,838.36 


Deduct dividends 
2 per cent paid Nov. 10, 1921..... $909,328.00 


2 per cent payable Feb. 10, 1922.. 909,328.00 1,818,656.00 





BBIANCE. CAPTION AD MUTIIG co os oc cece cs oes $361,182.36 
Dividends paid from accumulated surplus 

2 per cent paid May 10, 1921............006 $840, oe. 00 

2 per COME PANT BME, 10; TOLL «owe ess. cewesss 909,328.00 


$1,749,328.00 


Ore and Metal Movements 
for December, 1921 


Imports and exports of the more important metals and 
ores during December of 1921, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the figures for December, 1920, as 
finally revised, are as follows: 


IMPORTS, DECEMBER, 1920 AND 1921 
In Pounds, Unless Otherwise Stated 


December, December, 
1920 1921 
RAAPARY OPE, CONGOMES 66.6505 5 Oo ond ve es Ca wane chs od: ee 
Antimony matte, regulus, or metal................... 1,782,325 2,286,638 
Copper 

REPS ice Sots oe gets 8 on ee Se sa eee 2,223,130 7,528,443 

CRE, ONION ois os 0d eloaics clea neo Oba ws 3,740,940 4,520,355 

Matte and regulus, contents..................0.000. 357,489 2,795,843 
Imported from 

WRENS S46 GAs adark a wdics do bls Pakisttea Se amelie APRLeaee 1,073,241 

SE Sa re re) nee erm eee 506,762 233,583 

ND rok emai nch- ea oka otis 6 aoe wa ote 2,344,200 1,107,655 

RM re crate ais aka te ALOR We Od REM Os ae 1,188,753 2,182,262 

|| Re ee A eee one rie mee 8 1,077,965 7,483,105 

PIE a eka che dei ta0e banca Ct sistas ae Te 22,786 210,558 

_ Colombia 5 Gh Uae aah MS ate te cary lod be tera loheraatereie wits Wk © eee eae 2,581 


Refined, in bars and MR So goret Se ee 
Old, for remanufacture 


7,794,612 1,655,414 
259,007 784,790 


Composition metal, copper chief value 





E sibresate xo’ 1,369,153 7,721 
Lead 
CRONIN 556221 5 oe ss gk EA De a hee eo nae 1,265,230 830,967 
NNN INN 5.555 sats ius 5 saps aris. 49-5 0 Gs 6) ward aisle, CS ‘<r en 
Imported from 
RUS 6 iia s led Oa iSaud 1c ee ewes eebadte 760,121 435,06} 
PIO fais tinedtinawied 4iwie SGDKa Kkehsd Keene Cees yO 
Ne res ah a's, Sik wh. Ds ee con end ol PY 66,7 395,008 
a SIU OIE TN SS 6 Said ac Ms Oss ob S sae Ka 9,008,614 467,365 
Manganese ore, long tons. ...............0.ccecceeee 64,748 14,900 
Imported from 
ee SR Ee rn arity Irene an <n 
ee ray Terre ee ene ae 46,650 14,900 
British India, long tons..................0.00c00e SS  earaeeteie ete 
TORINO, MOE BODE Sa .c., 556d 6 bass Soesaimear 72 17 
se eee eens on ee oo 20,972 32,164 
Imported from 
Nh IN NEES aS 6 8 scacen lars os 5 wera Swe eee Ras 12,472 32,164 
TN IEE DS a5 5-6 suie due seaward, we ate beams ee eee 
I, II aioe 5.5. 6 5 bah dim ehdye 644 dn Reb DIA 15 561 
ak NG: OED MINE MIE Sn 5s oon 6a 6 ob 4 dowd aw eco ere ses 5,893,627 8,879,859 
imported from 
RIGA MERON «8s o.08:6:8 asics odeds Raed eee, 313,738 3,179,295 
ROR cae asbwab cain sce e Acie cineead ses Soacue. | aaatemieee 56,000 
RIA OLTIOINOUNB 5 ops 6 os Soiree chewuwane 5,268,113 5,475,983 
TIS 56 spk isos Rae DER WA Wate S ok Oe Cees 199,360 79, 0 
Zine 
ROR NGON ook soso GS aes Daw evdlinad Ke Awad Os 936,712 80,000 
Imported from 
INE ich £555, 5.2.5 65 wae Kn acks-earea ain Saeed oe 75,111 80,000 
PORUNOO® 25-3 cae ales io13 an otiste ete dhew eee ean 847,641 eee 
Plocks or | igs, ant d old. ee Te ee eT ee ee ee 131,245 
EXPORTS OF COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC 
In Pounds. 
December, December, 
1920 1921 
Copper 
SPE NED: 5 os. 5 dices disc acim Wards saxstonsioneeen Nil Nil 
COMCCMETRECE, GOTEOTED. . obo oséisi cece tide oe esa be 68 Nil Nil 
Unrefined, black and blister....................... i? ., eee 
Refined, in Mpote ANd BATS. 6... kk os kee ccccacsees 36,995,210 58,524, 588 
Exported to 
SNR 2525.5 Rates asc dsles + Aa SES a ERE 3,392,368 3,322,453 
ND oss Cake Shy cae daed VAe see Reames em 5,558,211 8,807,022 
Germany 10,736,783 20,971,010 
See 112,118 2,220,952 
Netherlands. os 2,487,999 4,474,097 
FUND 6 vices eck s is, 4 ant aelecse ph.0s Re ereR ae CER Reema, | Sees 640,062 
Seah es Altec, isto lnce ochatedtta MaseR es ae 1,611,156  =1,118,34 
Ree RNIN oo isis cere ee ode Chew oe oat 10,076,227 _-1,176,81 
RON SFE ator. Wai on «SOE ser acon Mate ate 1,009, 168 17,736 
ee EE et Or Ce RT ee ee OME ee 11,759,781 
Other ee ee a EEN! ELE EE 2,011,180 4,016,312 
Composition metal, copper chief value.............. 15,944 ,03 
EE SEE II ae Nee ere rey 97,082 100,400 
SR AUN MINN So 556 gastro 4 Ai Sova Sin whale apowie at 610,969 4,25 
A ERE oo. ais gals oo as nd OSRPR EROS OSES 1,050,838 293,031 
WRG. PENOE SEMMIMUO | os oso do ok 85s sek SRG 2,845,344 405,097 
Lead 
Pigs and bars 
Produced from domestic ore.................05- 266,467 ~=—‘1,985,816 
Produced from foreign ore. 2,523,157 4,442,678 
Exported to: 
ER Secreta S eS OR costae cela ee ic cia eee 1,680,749 
NINE S65 a Sic cs foeens sone s 1,568,459 1,668,715 
DIR. Cicoe: ok 2 2-0xd naretoca eae ie ore oe aes See 32,960 14,388 
eS oor rte Ter ee tre 6,600 648,089 
EE OR Anon een rane es 896,000 ......... 
CPU OO. 5 bs kk css i ks aa ee Hae EES 285,605 2,416,553 
Zinc 
NES hss! SAD ink OO OTEE SNE ee EER Leer 42,000 790,978 
Spelter 
~PProduced from domestic ore. 52,862 865,484 
Penduoed tren (OOM ORG, ...5 cies écccecccekes «<kden ceed 251 
Exported to 
POS. evicted cee RAN Ss OTe OSE ES ae e Eee 504,103 
ME, occ iivilcde eile Sass aN SRK E COREE) Kea 311 
MME 3 2 Crs Beans Masiiamnn ere ee ed 2,200 2,102 
FN RE Te er eR Oe Pee r= 742 112,045 
United PSRBGON 5 cies new scabies imiavct sess MY © sw kinicarns 
SIMEON MEINE. 86 5856s oo ecw ec Sebi a ni my Kes 784,388 322,645 
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Average Prices of Principal Metals for Twenty-Seven Years 
1895-1921 














_ Copper } Anti- Quick- Alu- Plat- 

Electrolytic Standard ———-Lead—-— Tin Zine mony, silver, minum, Silver, inum, 
4 New Lon- New Lon- (f) New (a) Lon- New St. Lon- New New New New New 
Year York don York don York don York Louis don York York York York York 
eee we te... cack. 3.23 ee 14.05 63.333 Gee & caeed. | (eke 7.560 39.58 58.66 ee ae 
1896 a ee 2.98 : ne 13.29 59.496 3.94 we 6.650 37.00 50.75 67.060 
1897 Le a pe 3.58 12.367 13.67 61.400 4.12 : 6.750 38.50 39.00 59.790 ee 
1898 12.03 (b) 3.78 12.983 15.70 71.204 4.57 es 8.690 40.70 30.58 aOceeee aca a, 
1899 16.67 4.47 14.933 25.12 122.429 5.75 or 9.430 43.63 32.72 59.580 15.22 
1900 A : ee 4.37 16.987 29.90 133.575 4.39 ; 9.500 51.00 32.72 61.330 18.09 
1901 16.11 ae 4.33 12.521 26.74 @ 118.633 4.07 Sa! | welds 8.250 47.00 33.00 58.950 20.00 
1902 11.626 52.460 4.069 11.262 26.79 120.720 4.84 ae 6.120 48.03 33.00 52.160 19.00 
1903 13.235 57.970 4.237 11.579 28.09 127.320 5.40 oo. ree 6.000 41.32 33.00 53.570 18.91 
1904 12.823 58.884 4.309 11.983 27.99 126.733 5.100 4.931 = 6.371 41.00 35.00 57.221 19.50 
1905 15.590 69.465 4.707 13.719 31.358 143.083 5.882 5.730 25.433 10.250 38.50 35.00 60.352 20.34 
1906 = 19.278 87.282 5.657 17.370 39.819 180.646 6.198 6.048 27.020 21.730 40.90 35.75 66.791 28.04 
1907 20.004 87.007 5.325 19.034 38.166 172.638 5.962 5.812 23.771 14.840 41.50 45.00 65 327 30.98 
1908 13.208 59.902 4.200 13.439 29.465 133.124 4.726 4.578 20. 163 8.004 44.84 28.70 52.864 16.32 
1909 12.982 58.732 4.273 13.042 29.725 134.774 5.503 5.352 22.185 7.466 46.30 22.00 51.502 24.87 
1910 §=12.738 57.054 4.446 12.920 34.123 155.308 5.520 5.370 23.050 7.386 47.06 22.2 53.486 32.70 
1911 12.376 55.973 4.420 13.970 42.281 192.353 5.758 5.608 25.281 7.540 46.54 20.07 53.304 43.12 
1912 16.341 72.942 4.471 17.929 46.096 209.420 6.943 6.799 26.421 7.760 42.46 22.01 60. 835 45.55 
1913 15.269 68. 335 4.370 18.743 44.252 201.679 5.648 5.504 22.746 7.520 39.54 23.64 59.791 44.88 
1914 13.602 61.524(c) 3.862 19.076(c) 34.301 156.564(c) 5.213 5.061 22.544(c) 8.763 48.31 18.63 54.811 45.14 
1915) 17.275 72.532 4.673 22.917 590 163.960 13.230 13.054 67. 533 30.280 87.01 33.98 49.684 47.13 
1916 27.202 116.059 6.858 31.359 43.480 182.096 12.804 12.634 72.071 25.370 125.49 60.71 65.661 83.40 
1917, 27.180 = 124.892 8.787 30.500 61.802 237.563 8.901 8.730 52.413 20.690 106.30 51.59 81.417 102.82 
1918 24.628(d) 115.530 7.413 30.100 (e) 330.138 8.159 7.890 54.180 12.581 123.47 33.53 96.772 105.95 
1919 18.691 90.796 5.759 28.590 63.328 257.601 7.338 6.988 42.879 8.190 92.15 (e) 111.122 114.61 
1920 17.456 97.480 7.957 37.832 48.273 295.866 (e) 7.671 44.372 8.485 81.12 32.72 100.900 110.90 
1921 12.502 69. 356 4.545 22.752 28.576 165.265 (e) 4.655 25.845 4.957 45.46 Zt. tt 62.654 75.03 





(-) Prices of tin, London, from 1895 to 1914 from statistical report of Metallgesellschaft, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
(c) Averages of nine months, no quotations being made during August, September, and October. 


(e) No average computed. (f) 99 per cent tin. 


(b) Prices 1895 to 1898 are for Lake copper. 
(d) Average of eleven months, no quotations being made in December. 


Quotations for copper, lead, tin, zinc, antimony, and aluminum, in New York or St. Louis, are in cents per pound. Quicksilver prices are per flask of 75 Ib. Silver 
and platinum are quoted in dollars per ounce. All London quotations are given in pounds sterling per long ton. 





Nitrate Industry Depressed by Large Stocks 


Depression and demoralization marked the Chilean nitrate 
industry in 1921. The beginning of the year found large 
stocks unsold in Chile as well as in foreign ports, with the 
world at large abstaining from buying, the customary sea- 
sonal demand thus not having materilized. On June 30 
stocks in Chile were 29,536,929 Spanish quintals (a Spanish 
quintal equals 101.43 lb.), according to a consular report 
from Santiago, of which about one-sixth was sold and 
awaiting shipment. 

The production in the year ended June 30, 1921, was 
47,263,030 quintals, as compared with 42,549,379 the year 
before. The number of oficinas in operation decreased from 
101 on Jan. 1 to 41 on June 30. Prices as fixed by the Asso- 
tion of Nitrate Producers were nominally 17s. per Spanish 
quintal, f.o.b. nitrate port, including export tax, up until 
June 30, though the price tendency in the free market was 
steadily downward from Jan. 1, sales being small even at 
the low price of 9s. 6d. at which offers were made in June. 

The most interesting feature of the year was the federa- 
tion that European purchasers effected in February to 
protect themselves from disaster through the results of their 
spetulation. This so-called pool, consisting of the principal 
marketers, succeeded finally on Oct. 11 in making an ar- 
rangement with the Producers’ association whereby prices 
were to be reduced to a figure that it was thought would 
stimulate sales for consumption and which included a rebate 
from the association’s prices to the members of the pool 
and certain American shippers. This rebate amounts to a 
subsidy of £1,500,000. In this way the loss to be met in dis- 
posing of existing stocks is to be divided between the pro- 
ducers and marketers. 

Imports of sodium nitrate into the United States in the 
first eleven months of 1921 were 363,808 tons, as compared 
with 1,249,489 tons in the same period last year. The War 


Department’s reserve on Jan. 1, 1921, was 300,000 long tons, 


of which 81,000 had been sold at the end of the year at prices 
ranging from $34.94 to $46.50 per ton. 

The outlook for the industry in general is that it will be 
some time before present stocks are disposed of. The length 
of this period will largely depend on economic conditions in 
Central Europe, Chile’s largest pre-war market. 

The U. S. War Department’s. reserve of nitrate of soda 
on Jan. 1, 1921, was 300,000 tons. The only sale that has 
been made from that reserve is one of 81,000 tons. During 
the year little nitrate of soda was used for explosives, but 
a little was purchased in the open market it being cheaper 
to buy it than to transport it from the reserve supply. 


Nickel Supplies Large and Demand Poor 


For many years the price of nickel has been closely con- 
trolled, and for ten years before the Great War the metal 
probably brought on an average about 36 or 37c. per Ib., 
with a range possibly of from 35 to 40c. During the war 
the price was raised somewhat to offset increased costs, but 
it is doubtful if much of the metal was sold for more than 
45c. per lb. The International Nickel Co. has for some time 
produced more than half of the world’s supply, and was 
thus enabled to maintain a closely regulated: price. 

The close of the war found most of the combatant gov- 
ernments with appreciable stocks of the metal, which were 
being used for current demands. Cessation of munition and 
armament manufacture, however,.made these unnecessary, 
so government buying has been virtually a minus quantity 
in the last three years. The Mond Nickel Co. also had ap- 
preciable stocks on hand at the close of the war, and still 
has, having produced continuously since that time. The 
International Nickel Co. continued production for a time, as 
its stocks were low, but closed down last fall after amassing 
a considerable unsalable surplus. The new plant of the 
British America Nickel Corporation also produced for some 
months, and is now said to be holding about 4,000,000 Ib. of 
the metal, awaiting a market. 

For some time the market for nickel has been practically 
non-existent. The chief interest has maintained nominal 
prices of 41c., but it is extremely doubtful if any new busi- 
ness has been placed at this figure. From 30 to 32c. per lb. 
is about the best that can be obtained at present, with sales 
small and scarce even at this level. Competition in this 
country has been somewhat keener than usual, for the 
Mond Nickel Co. has appointed a New York selling agent; 
then, too, there is the British America accumulation, which 
may be unloaded at any time. Some American copper 
refineries have small amounts of nickel for sale, obtained as 
a byproduct, but the tonnage is insignificant. The U. S. 
Nickel Co. at New Brunswick, N. J., which formerly refined 
foreign ores and mattes, it is understood has been closed 
down for some months. 

With the disarmament program practically sure of ratifica- 
tion, one of the main outlets of nickel will be closed, but it is 
likely that, except during the war, the commercial demand 
was the major one. Recovery of the nickel market will 
therefore depend on increased commercial activity and 2 
widening of the uses for nickel and Monel metal. It is un- 
likely that the present surplus will be absorbed within two 
years, although this of course is entirely dependent upon 
conditions which it is difficult to predict. 
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MINING STOCKS 


Week Ended February 4, 1922 





Stock 


Ahmeek.. 

Alaska-Br. Col. ‘new. 
louez. . ; 

Anaconda. 

Arcadian Consol..... 

Ariz. Com’l 


Bingham Mines 


Calumet & ~ se gg 
Calumet & Heecla.. 
Canada Copper...... 
Centennial 
Chile = es 

ile Copper. 
Chin ppe: 
Pulndas Rexall.... 
Con. Arizona 
Con. Copper Mines.. 
Copper 
Crystal Copper 
Davis-Daly..... 
East Butte 


First National 


Gadsden Copper.... . 
Granby Consol...... 
Greene-Cananea..... 
Hancock 

Howe Sound........ 
Inspiration Consol... 
ESS © a Seeay 
Isle Royale 
Kennecott.......... 
Keweenaw 


Lake Copper........ 
Li li 


Magma Copper 

Majestic 

Mason Valley 

Mass Consolidated. . 

Miami C 

eee 
ohawk 

Mother Lode Coa... 

Nevada Consol..... . 

New Cornelia 

North Butte........ 

North Lake......... 

Ohio Copper 

Old Dominion 


Phelps Dodge..... 


Ray Consolidated 
Ray Hercules....... 
St. Mary’s Min. Ld.. 
Seneca 


Shattuck Arizona.... 
South Lake 
Superior & Boston... 
Tenn. C. & C. cfs... 
Tuolumne 

United Verde Ex.. 
Utah Consol 

Utah Copper. 

Utah Metal & T.... 
Victoria 


Winona 
Wolverine 


Internat. Nickel 
Internat. Nickel, pfd 


National Lead.. 
National Lead, 
St. Joseph Lea 


Butte & Superior.. 
Callahan Zn-Ld 
New Jersey Zn 
Yellow Pine 

, *Cents per share. 
Monthly: 


+Bid or asked. Q, ticcihbity. 
K, Irregular. 


High Low 
COPPER 


Last 


% Sept. ’20, Q 


2 Mar. °19 
New York “. Nov. ’20,Q 
Boston 


Boston 


N. Y. Curb 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
N. Y. Curb 


Boston 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Salt Lake 


*24 

133 Sept. 719, Q 
59 Dec. ’21,Q 
= June 20, Q 


133 Dec. ’18, SA 
at Mar. ’21,Q 


Boston Curb 
Boston pa 
Boston 11} 
Boston Curb *65 
Boston iF 3 
Boston Curb *39 
New York 28} 
New York 273 
Boston 23 
N. Y. Curb 2 
New York 
Boston Curb 
Boston 

New York 
Boston 
Boston 23 
Boston Vi 
N. Y. Curb 
Boston Curb 
Boston 
Boston 

New York 
Boston 


Boston 
N. Y. Curb 


Mar. ’20, Q 
Dec. ’19, A 
Feb. ’19, SA 


; © 
Sept. ’20, K 
Sept. ’19, SA 


a Dec. ’20, Q 


i 
ai 
New York raf 


Boston 
Boston 12 


123 
+*40 +*20 


2 
3s 35 
7180 +170 
Boston 46 45 


New York 142 «144 
N. Y. Curb *6 *2 


Boston 46 tel 
Boston 17 16 


Boston 
N. Y. Curb 
Boston 
Boston 
Open Mar. 


Dec. ’18, Q 
June ’20, Q 
Jan. ’22,Q 
Mar. ’20, Q 
Dec. ’20, Q 


Boston 1 1 
New York 8 8 

Boston *60 *60 

Boston 4 1 

New York ih 92 I May’18,I 
Boston *65 *60 *62 May ’13, 


Boston Curb 293 28% 29% Feb. ’22,Q 
Boston lz 2 Sept. ’18 
New York a 61; 
Boston 1 1 
Boston 24 iPS 
Boston *45 *40 
Boston ih 103 


NICKEL-COPPER 


New York 123 12 
New York 71% 0-694 


LEAD 
New York 


872 
New York 1 13 112 
New York 13 133 


QUICKSILVER 
Boston 1 q 


ZINC 
New York 132 
New York 37 
New York 15 5§ 
New York 28 243 
New York / 53 53 
N. Y. Curb $34, 133 
Los Angeles 5 ‘ 


4 133 May ’20, 
36 364 Nov. ’20, Q 
52 June ’18, 
27 Sept. 20, 


53 Dec. ’20, 
134° m .. 
*50 Sept. 20, Q 


I, Initial. X, Includes extra. 


Last Div. 


.50 


1.00 


SA, Semi-annually. 


‘-ooo:'o: oe °: o=: 


00 


50 
25 
50 
00 
00 
50 
37} 
05 
50 
25 
50 


Toronto quotations courtesy Hamilton B. Wills; Spokane, Pohlman Investment 


‘Co.; Salt' Lake, Stock 


k and Mining Exchange; Los . a ae Chamber of Com- 


[merce a and Oil; Colorado Springs, The Financial Press, N 





Stock 


Alaska Gold... 
Alaska Juneau 
Carson Hill... 
Cresson Consol... 
Dome Extension. . 
Dome Mines.. 
Florence Goldfield. . 
Golden Cycle 
Goldfield Consol.. 
Hollinger Consol.. 
Homestake Mining... 
Kirkland Lake.. 
Lake Shore. . 
MclIntyre- ~Poreupine. 
Porcupine Crown.. 
Porcupine V. N. 7. 


Schumacher......... 
Silver Pick 


United Eastern...... 
Vindicator Consol. . 


White Caps Mining. : 


Yukon Gold 


Batopilas Mining.... 
Beaver Consol 
Coniagas 

Crown .Reserve...... 
Kerr Lake. ...... 555 


McKinley-Dar. — : 


Mining Corp. __ 
Nipissing. . 
Ontario Silver.. 
Ophir Silver 
Temiskaming 
Trethewey 


ee ag & Montana... 
oy.. z 
Se ah Esperanza... 
El Salvador 
Jim Butler 
Jumbo Extension... . 
MacNamara pa 
Tono:ah-Belmont. . 
Tonopah-Divide.. 
Tonops! h-Extension.. 
Tonopah Mining. . 
West End Consol.. 


Caledonia 


roa M. & os 
Daly —- 
Daly-Wes 

Eagle & Blue ‘Bell. . 
Electric — 
Federal M 

Federal M. & S. .» pid 
Florence Silver 
Grand Central 
Hecla Mining 

Iron Blossom Con... 
Judge M. &S 
Marsh Mines 


Rambler-Cariboo.... 
Rex Consol 

South Hecla 
Standard Silver-Ld.. 
Stewart Mines 
Tamarack-Custer.... 
Tintic Standard 


Wilbert Mining 


Asbestos Corp 
Asbestos Corp., pfd.. 


Freeport, Texas..... 
Texas 


Exch. 


New York 
New York 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Colo. Springs 


New York 
Toronto 
Totonto 
Toronto 

N. Y. Curb 
Toronto 
Toronto 


‘b 
New York 
. Y. Curb 
Toronto 
Tororto 


GOLD 


. Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
Curb 
. Curb 


AZZ 
Id id 


High 
GOLD 


: Oo: ose: ecco: S: ‘ee 


+38 
#34) #334 
#294 +283 
"24 it iE Jan. ’22, 
"2 822 ae 1223 


1} 1¢ June ’18, 


3 3 Dec. ’07, I 
*19$ *194 May 20, K 
1.25 1.40 May *21,Q 
*12 *12 Jan.’ 17, 
34 3 Jan. '22,Q 
*33 «= *33) «Apr. ’I 18, 
*16 ¥*16 Oct. ’20,Q 
1.05 1.05 Sept. "20, Q 
4 6 Jan. ’22,Q 
4 4} 4} Jan. 
ane. sua ne 
#344 #32 «#32 
*7 *64  -*6 


Jan.’ 
Jan.’ 


—-—©S 


AND 


*56 
*5 
*99 


*5 
*6 *6 Aug. ’18,SA 
xed a *3 June’ 16, 
dt i agit 
an 
*64 =*60 8 *6 
re i ih jen 22g) 
ct. ’21, 
*85 *81 *81 Dec.’19,SA 


SILVER-LEAD 


N. Y. Curb 
Salt Lake 
Boston Curb 
Montreal 
Salt Lake 
Boston 
Boston Curb 
Spokane 
ew York 

New York 
Spokane 
a. Lake 

Y. Curb 

Y. Curb 
Salt Lake 
N. Y. Curb 
Salt Lake 
gag 


- Lake 
N. Y. Curb 
. Y. Curb 
Spokane 
Salt Lake 
Boston 
Y. Curb 


*7 *6 
1.023 1.00 
33° (3h 
13.00 tl -00 
1 Ye 
*4 *4 

9 


*6 Jan.’21,M 


9 
39-384 
*19-*18 
*40 #40 


4} 4 
*19 “1a! 
3.00 3.00 
*5 *4 
*124 = *63 
*5 *4 
*7 *6 
t*60 = *25 
*10 = *10 
1.95 
2.50 


3 E 
*| Nov. ’17, 


esssess: sess9e9°-=sessese9 


VANADIUM 


New York 


35} Jan. ’21,Q 


ASBESTOS 


Montreal 
Montreal 


*22, 
22, 


Jan. 


48 48 
Satie —Shothe Jan. 


SULPHUR 


New York 
New York 


134 Nov. ’19,Q 


14 13 
ig i 444 Dec. ’21,Q 


MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING 


Amer. Sm. & Ref.... 
Amer. Sm.& Ref. pf. 
Am. Sm. pf. A 
U.S. Sm. R. & M.. 
U.S. Sm.R.& M. pf.. 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


442 463 Mar. 
Dec. 


884 90 
i Jan. 


89 
35 Jan. 
42} Jan. 


“ 


35°33 
42342 














